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THE VICTORY TAX 


Many inquiries have been made of the Church House concerning the 
operation of the victory tax as it affects both the pastor and the congrega- 
tion; and it seems to call for a brief but explicit statement as a guide for 


' them. 


The victory tax applies to every citizen of the United States having a 
total income in excess of $624. The tax of 5 per cent on all income in excess 
of $624 ($12 per week), for the year 1943, will be paid as shown in your 
income tax return filed March 15, 1944, except as to salary or wages, in 
which case the 5 per cent on the salary or wages in excess of $12 per week 
is withheld by the employer, who, at the end of each three months, must 
forward the amount withheld to the Collector of Internal Revenue, and 
later file a report of the total amount retained during the calendar year, 
both with the Revenue Department and the employe. 

If the pastor should serve two or more congregations, or receive his 
salary partly from the Mission Board and partly from a congregation, both 
employers must retain the 5 per cent in excess of $12 per week, or $52 per 
month, if the salary payments are made monthly. All amounts withheld 
from salary or wages are, of course, deducted from the total tax due when 
payment is made in 1944, 

E. Cuarence Minuer, Treasurer, 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


A “Day of Compassion’ 


As a special occasion for the expression of Christian solicitude, the 
Federal Council, through its Executive Committee, designates Sunday, 
May 2, as a “Day of Compassion” for the Jews of Europe. The Council 
invites all Christian people to join in constant intercession—and unitedly 
on May 2—for the victims of racial and religious persecution. In our sup- 
plication to God let us pray that 

God, in His Mercy, may open the way for the deliverance of 
the Jewish people; 

The hearts of all Christian people may be stirred to active 
compassion for the suffering of the Jews; 

Christians in America may steadfastly oppose all tendencies 
to anti-Semitism in our own country; 

The spirit of racial good will and justice may be greatly 
strengthened among all men throughout the world. 


Missionaries in Training 


Northern Baptist Publicity Service, an institution established in the 
service of the Northern Baptist Convention, in a recent release by Raymond 
M. Hudson of Washington, D. C., proposes, “The church should have 
returned missionaries train new missionaries.” 

The article states that approximately 687 Protestant missionaries re- 
turned last August on one ship, the Gripsholm. He believes that these men 
and women would render their best war interim service by recruiting and 
training new missionaries and by organizing classes and courses in the- 
ological seminaries, universities, and medical schools. 

THE LUTHERAN makes these statements, not so much as practical propo- 
sitions as they are an indication of the conviction that is current in all 
informed circles of the churches, Protestant and Catholic, that there will be 
a great need for missionary work when this present war is over. It is a 
hopeful condition. Indeed, it is a testimony to the realness of Christian 
faith when those who have gone into the perils of foreign service approve 
resumption of their work as soon as possible. 
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One Mother's One Son 


I am just an American mother. Iam | 
not important in this great Republic. 
Sometimes I think I am not much in 
God’s Kingdom, or in His great uni- 
verse. - 

I have a boy in the armed forces. I 
do not know where he is just now. Once 


I had a letter from the postmaster in 


San Francisco. I know he is in the 
combat zone now. 

My boy wasn’t much for religion or 
the church. But I have trusted and 
believed in God, and I have tried to 
live rightly. I think he believes asI do. | 

Well, I can’t do a thing about it but | 
pray. So I do that. Each night when 
I get my tired body upstairs, I kneel 
in this cold room and say: “Dear God. | 
I have a strong, big boy somewhere to- | 
night. I think in the Pacific; but you 
know.’ Please take care of him, dear 
God. Let him know that I love him and | 
that my old heart is with him. Make | 
him brave and strong; and if it please 
Thee, bring him safe again to us at 
home. Keep him, dear God. This is his 
mother’s prayer.” 

I don’t know how many people think 


of my boy—there are so many soldiers — 


like him. I do not know if anyone else 
prays for him, but I think I know a © 
minister of God who also prays for him. — 
The minister knew him since he was a ~ 
lad. He says he doesn’t forget John. ~ 
And I know God will not forget him or 
lose sight of him. 

Some soldiers have so many praying 
for them. But my John doesn’t have 
many who hold him up to God in 
prayer. Yet somehow I have faith and 
feel that our prayers—his mother’s and 
the pastor’s—ought to bring him safely 
through. “Please dear God, do this for 
Jesus’ sake and for us. Good night, 
God.” His MortuHer. 


A Chaplain’s Greeting 


“Somewhere in the Pacific” 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

Iv is quite hot here and daily it rains. 
No other white folks, but the natives 
are friendly and very co-operative. 

There are three native Protestant 
churches on our island and one small 
Catholic chapel. Due to the war, I have 
been designated president of the na- 
tive Protestant churches. There are two 
native miissionaries. All official acts 
must be reported to me. Usually I am 
called upon to assist at their baptisms 
and weddings. : 

Last month I preached a special ser- 
mon to the natives in their own lan- 
guage. That was some task. Could I 
be classed as a foreign missionary now? 

Our Christmas services were all well 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Six Pillars of Peace 


THE LUTHERAN is in complete accord with those who urge the propri- 
ety of discussion by the people of the terms of “a just and durable peace.” 
A general idea of the meaning of this phrase has been more or less prev- 
alent among the American people since 1940, when President Roosevelt 
proclaimed the objectives of the war in his formula of national rights— 
the four freedoms. But now, when the war has entered the approaches 
to victory by the United Nations, more specific principles are emerging 
from conferences and inviting consideration. 

In this issue of THe LUTHERAN, a recent “release” is given which was 
formulated by the Commission of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America and which is presented as a statement of “political 
propositions which underlie a just and durable peace.” (See page 10.) 
The Commission has as its chairman John Foster Dulles and as secretaries 
Bradford S. Abernathy and Walter Van Kirk. In addition to these, there 
are eighty-six prominent citizens of the United States, men and women 
whose convictions are entitled to respect. Among those of the Lutheran 
Church who have been active in the Commission are Drs. Bergendoff, 
Fischer, Flack, Nolde, T. G. Tappert, and Mrs. Harry Goedeke. 

The “pillars” are not in the language of enacted laws, nor have they 
been expressed in the language of international treaties. While they 
represent the sincere convictions of those in the Commission that spon- 
sors their publication, they are offered for discussion in the hope that 
their consideration will result in constructive public sentiment that will 
be formally adopted in a covenant of lasting peace. Numerous agencies 
are offering propositions intended to provide means for making “ours a 
better world in which to live.” Some are too ideal for this earth, but all 
aim at providing intelligent convictions among the people. 
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IN THE NEWS 


The Starvation Policy 

Trmre is a rising tide of protest 
against the policy of preventing ship- 
ments of food to conquered peoples 
of Hurope, Churchmen are demand- 
ing that limited supplies be allowed 
to go through the blockade, 

Dried milk and vitamins for chil- 
dren, invalids, and 
expectant moth- 
ers are asked in a 
a statement by 

‘i > » forty-three prom- 

N f\ inent American 
ANG aie \ Protestants. “The 
as ee = supplies are avail- 

52 air! able,” the church- 
men state, “Money is at hand for 
their purchase, A ship is ready for 
their transport.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury de- 
clares, “I take my stand on this ques- 
tion on the ground of sheer human 
sympathy, . . . Tam convinced the 
schemes... would not aid the enemy 
or hinder the war effort. I have re- 
ports of a growing bitterness and 
alienation from this country as a re- 
sult of the blockade. .. . I fear that 
at the end of the war we shall find a 
relatively vigorous Germany sur- 
rounded by peoples so weakened by 
starvation as to present an inevitable 
drawback to afterwar plans.” 

Clarence E, Pickett, of the Friends’ 
Service Committee, speaks of “the 
strange anomaly of great and good 
and influential leaders of Christen- 
dom backing the state in the use of 
starvation as a political weapon, 

“If we wish to have a virile gen- 
eration of men and women to recon- 
struct Europe, we shall have to save 
this generation of European chil- 
dren,” 


Modify Divorce Rule 


Ture Episcopal Church has stead- 
fastly refused to remarry divorced 
persons, Under certain circum- 
stances such remarriage would be 
permitted, according to a new canon 
proposed by the church's commis- 
sion on holy matrimony. 

A faithful member of the church, 
one year after being divoréed, might 
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apply to the bishop of his or her 
domicile for permission to marry. 
The bishop would select three ad- 
visors (probably the pastor of the 
individual concerned, a lawyer, and 
a physician) and inquire into the 
circumstances of the former mar- 
riage, 

It might. be found upon investiga- 
tion that no real marriage had ex- 
isted previously, the commission be- 
lieves. “A marriage ceremony does 
not necessarily make a marriage. 
Where there has been no marriage 
in the sacramental sense, because of 
insurmountable defects of person- 
ality, the parties to the failure, un- 
der certain conditions, may be mar- 
ried to others by the Church,” states 
Bishop Cameron J. Davis of the com- 
mission, 

Such ecclesiastical annulment 
would be similar to the practice of 
the Roman Catholic Church, but 
would be based on a study of the 
personality of the individuals in- 
volved rather than on the basis of 
specific grounds for annulment. 


After the War 

A NEW agency to deal with post- 
war reconstruction in Europe has 
been established by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. It is 
called War Relief Services, 

The organization expects to bring 
about an extensive co-ordination of 
the resources and skills of other 
Catholic organizations throughout 
the country, and is also expected to 
provide a link with Catholic agencies 
abroad. 


An Emergency Million 


Tue Lutheran Synod of Missouri 
will appeal to its membership for a 
million dollars on May 9, to finance 
its war-emergency program, A sim- 
ilar appeal last year was over-sub- 
scribed. j 


New Offensive Against Church 

Virt vay all clergymen and the- 
ological students in Norway will be 
drafted for labor service in a new 
effort to crush the church’s opposi- 


ne’, G. Elsen Kubfe 


tion to the Quisling regime, reports 
Religious News Service. 
In a message from Ragnar 
Skancke, minister of Church and 
Education, to the chief of the state 
employment service, the details off 
the plan were announced. The em-) 
ployment service is ordered to mobi 
lize “the set of clergymen who play 
the church and religion against the 
Quisling party.” These clergymen 
are to be sent as far away from thei 
parishes as possible. 
A list of 275 churchmen was in- 
cluded with the instructions. Rebel” 
churchmen, however, emphasize that 
“the set of clergymen” numbers 798, 
in addition to ministerial students. 7 
A similar mobilization for labo 
service of clergy in Belgium and 
Holland is expected. Anton Mussert, 
Dutch fuehrer, has threatened” 
churchmen with strong action if they 7 
withhold support for Nazi leader-7 
ship. 


Argument on Bingo 


BrErorE a committee of the New 
York state legislature, representa- 
tives of religious organizations re- 
cently debated the question of legal- 
izing bingo. E 

Protestants represented in the 
State Council of Churches opposed 
the bill. Some Roman Catholic 
spokesmen defended it. Bingo sup- 
plied large amounts for charity in 
New York City before the La 
Guardia ban, “Our charities have 
bogged down,” stated the Rev. John’ 
D. Bell. 


Dutch Church Growing 


Tue Nazi occupation of Holland 
has resulted in steadily increasing 
church membership, according to the 
Nieuwe Rotterdamshe Courant. The 
annual report of the Dutch Reformed 
Church shows 11,000 new communi- 
cants, bringing the total to 684,505. 
Morning and afternoon services are 
held in some places to provide for 
the growing number of worshipers. 

The Netherlands Bible Society has 
been reported as allowed to resume 
its work. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


The Necessities of dimouts and 
blackouts have brought about the 
rapid development of luminous 
paints and surface treatments that 
may be used to compensate for re- 
stricted lighting. It is inevitable that 
these new products will be fitted into 
post-war civilian uses. The du Pont 
products are cited as capable of pro- 
viding a vast variety of decorative 
effects for domestic interiors, even 
to the extent of eliminating papers 
and ordinary paints from the adorn- 
ing of walls and ceilings, These 
paints, combined with fluorescent 
lighting, will produce a number of 
color schemes in any room by the 
pressing of a button, A still greater 
variety may be obtained by painting 
walls with designs that will be in- 
visible under ordinary light, but will 
glow under installed infra-red light- 
ing. Electricity may also be con- 
served, in bedrooms for instance, by 
the use of luminescent paint on the 
walls, for part or all of the surface, 
The treated parts will absorb enough 
sunlight during the day to radiate 
sufficiently at night to make objects 
visible in any part of the room de- 
sired. The radiation can be made 
dim enough not to disturb sleep, but 
at the same time assure those who 
are afraid of the dark. 


Radio Has begun to solve a long- 
standing obstacle to a larger use of 
wood and plastics in the mass pro- 
duction of training and other planes. 
The trouble has been to discover a 
way of applying heat and pressure 
evenly to all parts of a moulded sec- 

tion at the same time, so as to pro- 
duce an even surface, The steam 
treatment could not penetrate the 
substance used to produce a con- 
sistent mass. The baking treatment 
injured the substance because the 
long hours needed over-dried the 
material on the surface. In the 
various experiments tried it was at 
last discovered that high frequency 
radio waves—10 megacycles prefer- 
ably, but modified for various needs 
—applied to laminated wood and 
plastics while under mechanical 
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pressure of 100 pounds per square 
inch—would heat the whole mass 
uniformly the whole way through in 
fifteen minutes, and the plastic, glue 
and wood would merge into one con- 
sistent body. The surface produced 
is super-smooth, doing away with the 
rivet-roughened and rippled surface 
of metal planes, thus removing con- 
siderable friction and interference 
from air currents, This surface also 
gives greater lift and speed to the 
constructed planes, 


Another “don’t” will have to be 
added for the guidance of our boys 
in North Africa—not to promise any- 
thing to a native unless it is possible 
to make good. One of our pilots of a 
“Flying Fortress” jovially arranged 
with an Arab for six eggs a day for 
a period of two months, In return 
he promised to hand over his B-17 
as payment in full at the end of that 
period, The Arab accepted the bar- 
gain in good faith, and frequently 
brought his family and friends to 
view his prize and envy him, His 
proprietary sense was outraged on 
one occasion recently, however, 
when he found the bomber, returned 
from a raid and peppered with holes. 
For this he severely chided the pilot. 
The situation has lost its humor for 
the pilot. Says he; “I’m not so sure 
I want to be here a month from now. 
Those Arabs have guns that look 
about seven feet long.” 


Protestants are being let in for 
trouble in Latin America—a possible 
outcome of the bad temper displayed 
some time ago by the Catholic 
hierarchy in the southern hemis- 
phere, In Mexico, for instance, at 
San Mateo Ixtocalco, a region near 
Mexico City, super-heated Catholics 
broke into a Protestant church re- 
cently, removed the organ and pul- 
pit, and placed them on the railway 
near by to be destroyed by passing 
trains. They went farther in Atzala, 
in the Puebla district, where seven 
Evangelicals were murdered by a 
mob. In Santa Ursula, of the same 
district, two Protestant converts 
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were seriously wounded by a 
woman-led mob, which invaded the 
homes of the Protestants to kill 
them, The local papers laid the 
blame on the Synarquista—revolu- 
tionists with a Fascist complex and 
an ultra-Catholic disposition, These 
are pressing a reaction in favor of 
the Church and in opposition to the 
present authorities. In this they 
have found a strange though invol- 
untary ally in Professor Foucher, an 
avowed atheist, who daily scolds the 
political vegime for having called 
the heads of the Church “Mexico's 
Enemy No, 1." But the authorities 
remember that the Church still 
claims the right to monopolize pub- 
lic education, as once it did actually, 
the deciding voice in political mat- 
ters, and that in its arrogant days it 
supported the colonial system by 
which Mexico’s peons were kept 
submissive to the mighty hidalgos. 


They Say: The President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt obtained No. 2 Ration 
Books, but did not have to declare 
their store of canned goods because 
the White House is an institution. ... 
Food variety is to be widened for us 
by a New Zealand industry which 
has taken to canning swordfish and 
mako-shark. These will take their 
place with muskrat, horse meat and 
pre-digested hay in our domestic 
economy, ... The Army has requi- 
sitioned 446,500 typewriters (metal, 
not flesh) for its use. Representative 
George Bender (R. 0.) has figured 
that on the Army's own represented 
need of one typewriter for each 750 
men in service, we are going to have 
$34,875,000 under arms, ... China is 
revivifying its nine-year-old “New 
Life Movement” by making spitting, 
smoking or eating on the streets of 
Chungking a municipal offense, pun- 
ishable by severe fines... . German 
concentration camps are concentrat- 
ing. American women (fourteen of 
them), interned for the past year in 
Norway, have been removed to a 
concentration camp at Libenau, Ger- 
many, near the Swiss border, They 
expect invasion, 


HEARD ROUND THE EARTH 


Francis Scott Key’s Poem Pictures Writer's Experience 
By ELMER SCHULTZ GERHARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


By this time virtually everybody 
should know, and very likely does 
know, the “Star Spangled Banner”; 
even if it is only the first stanza, 
which unfortunately, is often all the 
average American knows by heart of 
many songs and hymns. It is heard 
time and again over the radio and 
otherwise every day. Some people 
know the author of the song; fewer 
people know the detailed and unto- 
ward circumstances under which it 
was written; and still fewer people 
know that the author was also a 
writer of poems and hymns. 

Francis Scott Key, the son of a 
Revolutionary officer, was born in 
Frederick County, Maryland, 1780. 
He was graduated from St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, and at once en- 
tered upon his life career as a lawyer 
in Frederick, Md., in 1801. At the 
outbreak of the War of 1812 he lived 
in Washington, where he became 
District Attorney of the District of 
Columbia. He was one of the leaders 
of the American Bar. 

The young man’s life ever kept on 
the even tenor of its way, which was 
one of tranquility, happiness and 
domestic felicity. He was a devout 
and exemplary man of a warmly re- 
ligious nature. In 1814 he thought 
seriously of entering the clergy. And 
yet it was destined that this little 
known—outside of his profession— 
and unobtrusive man, noted for his 
gentleness and constancy, should 
leave behind him a priceless legacy 
to all people everywhere who would 
break the fetters of tyranny and en- 
slavement. Yet even as late as 1912 
a writer of songs and hymns states 
that the authorship of the song is 
unknown and that Key composed 
the music! He had better reverse the 
statement. Key is remembered solely 


for the National Anthem. It is only’ 


on rare occasions in the field of let- 
ters that a man’s immortality rests 
on a single effort. 


THROUGH THE NIGHT 

Chance played but a small part in 
the conception and composition of 
this song. Minerva, it is said, sprang 
in full form from the brain of 
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Courtesy U. S. National Museum 


The Star Spangled Banner which waved 
over Fort McHenry during the bombard- 
ment September 13 and 14, 1814 


Jupiter. So this song sprang from 
one of those rare but glorious in- 
spirations which come to an author 
unbidden and unheralded. One 
might think the occasion had been 
created for this very purpose. It is 
virtually in vain that one looks for a 
song born amid such surroundings. 
It was the very child of battle; in 
fact, it was rocked in the deep roar 
of cannon, and its coming was her- 
alded by shot and shell. From such 
a baptism of fire it may today be 
verily looked upon as the “Gloria in 
Excelsis of Freedom.” 

It all happened during the darkest 
days of the War of 1812. The British 
army invaded Washington and 
burned the Capitol, while an Eng- 
lish squadron held undisputed con- 
trol of Chesapeake Bay. The officers 
of the invading army made their 
headquarters with Dr. William 
Beanes, a planter and prominent cit- 
izen of Maryland. They subsequently 
charged him with some petty offense, 
real or visionary, and carried him off 
a prisoner. This man was a personal 
friend of Key’s; so when he heard of 
this unwarranted performance, he 
determined to secure his friend’s re- 
lease. To this end he obtained per- 
mission from President Madison to 
go to the British Admiral under a 
flag of truce. The President aided 
him by ordering a vessel, a cartel- 


ship, and Col. John Skinner, agent 
for the exchange of prisoners, to be 
placed at Key’s service. These men 
went down the Bay from Baltimore 
to the mouth of the Potomac River 
where the British fleet was lying. 
They were courteously received 
by the British officer Ross, who con- 


sented to the release of Dr. Beanes;  _ 


but as an attack was about to be 
made.on Baltimore, the party would 
have to be detained during the en- 
gagement. Thereupon Key and the 
officer who accompanied him were 
transferred to the frigate “Surprise.” 
But they were soon returned under 
guard of British soldiers to their own 
vessel, from which they witnessed 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry. 


THE COLORS UNTOUCHED 


Owing to their position, they could 
very distinctly see the flag over the 
fort by the glare of battle. They 
stayed on the deck the whole night 
and watched every shell from the 
moment it was fired until it fell. All 
the while they were watching anx- 
iously to see which colors floated 
over the ramparts. Every maneuver 
during the engagement finds partic- 
ular expression in this patriotic song. 
With “the dawn’s early light” they 
caught sight of “the broad stripes 
and bright stars.” Key was all aglow 
with fervor and burst into exalta- 
tion—“O say, can you see,” etc. His 
feelings found expression in lines of 
verse which he jotted down on the 
back of a letter which he happened 
to have with him. He finished the 
composition roughly on the boat and 
wrote out a clear copy after he re- 
turned to Baltimore. : 

“The Star Spangled Banner’ is 
Francis Scott Key’s imperishable 
monument, but it is not hewn out of 
stone or marble; it is engraved upon 
the hearts of a grateful and free- 
dom-loving people. Generations, 
present and future, will little note 
or remember what else he wrote, for 
it is all overshadowed by this pa- 
triotic song. It may surprise many 
people to be informed that he also 
wrote poetry, a collection of which 
was published in 1857 with an intro- 
duction by his brother-in-law, Roger 
B. Taney, once a Chief Justice. He 
never—either before or after writing 
this song—took ‘his muse seriously; 
and so the quality of his verse may 
be a little mediocre, probably lack- 
ing somewhat the divine afflatus. His 
poems are respectable in meter but 
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rather slight of consequence. Never- 
theless the author seems to have pos- 
sessed poetical gift which enabled 
him to burst forth in rhapsodical ut- 
terance when he wrote the National 
Anthem. It is more easily read than 
sung, particularly to the tune to 
which it is sung at the present time. 


HYMNS IN PRESENT USE 


That he was also a hymn writer 
may not be quite so surprising, for 
some of his hymns are found in 
church hymnals. The most popular 
one seems to be, “Before the Lord 
We Bow.” It is a national thanks- 
giving hymn written in 1832 and, ac- 
cording to all accounts, for the 
Fourth of July celebration of that 
year. It is used both in Great Brit- 
ain and in America. “If Life’s Pleas- 
ure Cheer Thee,” appeared in the 
Christian Lyre, 1830. “Lord, With 
Glowing Heart I’ll Praise Thee,” was 


published in Dr. William A. Muhlen- 
berg’s Church Poetry in 1823; it ap- 
peared in the Prayer-Book Collec- 
tion in 1826; it was altered as “Lord, 
With Fervor I Would Praise Thee,” 
in the Unitarian Hymns, Boston, 
1853. In the Oberlin, Ohio, Manual 
of Praise, 1880, it begins with the 
second stanza, “Praise, my soul, the 
God that sought thee.” A few others, 
not so well known, are: “My God! 
My Father! May I Dare,” and “When 
Troubles, Wave on Wave, Assailed.” 

Lyra Sacra Americana, by Charles 
Dexter Cleveland, 1868, contains six 
of Key’s seven(?) hymns. The Com- 
mon Service Book with Hymnal con- 
tains his best hymns: “Before the 
Lord We Bow,” and “Lord, With 
Glowing Heart I’ll Praise Thee.” 

Francis Scott Key died January 
11, 1843, but the national anthem 
that made him famous is still heard 
from shore to shore. 


THE MASTER SPEAKS 
By SALLY KAY SPOTTS 


“My law is love,” the Master says; 
“A law ye must obey, 

If ye would seek for peace of heart 
In this world at war today. 


“Thine enemy is my child, too, 
And him ye must not hate; 

For though he turned his face from me 
My love will ne’er abate. 


“Remember how mine enemies 
Nailed me to a tree? 

They spat at me; they pierced my side; 
They truly hated me. 


“Yet even so, I loved them well; 
I died that they might live. 
For every evil done to me 
I prayed God to forgive. 
“O, ye must love in just that way 
To bring that peace on earth 
When all men will be glorified 
Because of their rebirth.” 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


“Must’ Quality Lacking 


DR. ALVIN E. BELL, Toledo, Ohio, Deplores Absence of 


Authority in Modern Education 


“You mustn’t say ‘must’ to our 
Junior,” is the policy of too many 
parents in the matter of the disci- 
pline of their children in the public 
schools today. This is the weakness 
of our modern educational system. 
“Modern education has become so 
child-centered that it has lost the 
great values of discipline. Pupils are 
no longer required to write with 
exactness, to spell with accuracy, to 
memorize with diligence, or to re- 
spect authority with any sternness. 
Freedom from inhibitions and free- 
dom for self-expression have been 
allowed to run haywire to the pupils’ 
and society’s detriment. Before the 
Lord Jesus Christ could become the 
world’s ideal teacher he had to be- 
come its ideal pupil. Though he was 
a Son, yet He learned obedience by 
the things that He suffered. It is 
significant that His very first re- 
corded utterance was, ‘Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s 
business?’ And almost His last ut- 
terance was, ‘Father, not my will but 
thine be done.’ ” 

America’s most perilous weakness 
today lies in its abuse of its freedom, 
in its rebellion at discipline in ci- 
vilian life at the same time that it de- 
mands discipline in its armed forces. 
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"Little Short of Treason” 

The amazing accomplishments of 
the nation to which the President 
referred in addressing the Congress 
recently are explained largely in the 
perfect discipline and devotion to 
duty of our armed forces. But on 
the home front there has been far 
less perfect discipline, as indicated 
by the wildcat strikes on the produc- 


PRAYER FOR LENT 


By LESTER B. LUTZ - 


O Gop, drive out our half-gods. 
Let all men worship Thee. 

Let cursing change to praise for Him 
Who died upon the tree. 


Let no mad men destroy Thy work 
Nor waste the beauty of Thy world; 

But let Thy joy and peace abound, 
And every tyrant’s flag be furled. 


Father, let Famine and Disease 
And War and Death be overthrown. 
Let Christ become our only Guide, 
And let His light and truth be known. 


O God, drive out our half-gods. 
There is no God but Thee. 

Let Thy sweet Spirit be our sword, 
Thy helmet keep us free. 


Mahanoy City, Pa. 


tion line that are little short of trea- 
son, and by the attitude of far too 
many civilians whose attitude seems 
to be that of getting the most and 
giving the least possible toward the 
prosecution of the war. 

“On the nation’s spiritual front 
there is still lower morale and less 
disposition to accept constraint, even 
the constraint of love.” We are not 
saying with St. Paul that “necessity 
is laid upon us”; nor with our Lord 
that we “must be about our Father’s 
business”; nor that “our meat is to 
do His will and finish the work He 
has given us to do.” We come ‘to 
church if we want to, and go A. W. 
O. L. as we please. We lack reg- 
ularity in church attendance because 
we lack Christ’s “I must” in our re- 
ligious vocabulary. His parents went 
every year to Jerusalem according 
to the custom of the feast. Of the 
boy Jesus the records say that He 
was subject unto His parents. 

America, in addition to being the 
arsenal of democracy, must be the 
world’s arsenal of democratic and 
Christian ideas and ideals, as the 
great Lutheran statesman who pre- 
sides over the Norwegian Parliament 
said in a recent address in connec- 
tion with the Metropolitan Opera _ 
Company’s radio broadcast. His 
statement is a challenge to Christian 
people of America to accept the dis- 
cipline of Christ and say, “I must be 
about my Father’s business.” 


Is the Church in Danger? 


DR. MARTIN SCHROEDER Finds Significant Facts in Statistics Prepared for the Churches 


Ever since the Maryland Synod 
proposed, and the Committee on 
Church Statistics of the United Lu- 
theran Church suggested the pub- 
lication in the Year Book of the 
distribution of our churches accord- 
ing to density of population, much 
new light has been shed upon condi- 
tions and tendencies within our com- 
munion. 

Whatever information church sta- 
tistics and the U. S. census provide, 
through these channels it becomes 
evident that we are approaching a 
point of danger beyond which the 
church’s solid footing would be ex- 
changed for shifting sands. Though, 
in the face of this approaching pos- 
sibility, we may “point with pride” 
and shout ourselves hoarse with 
quoting the Lord’s promise that “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it,” we must not overlook the reality 
that in saying so our Master did not 
specify any local or national body of 
any period. 


Significant Reports 


Briefly stated, the firm and solid 
group for any denomination are its 
churches in the country and small 
communities. Forsake these, and the 
future of the church, in regard to 
numbers alone (not to mention its 
rich source of leadership), is in dan- 
ger. The beginning and unfolding of 
denominationalism on this continent 
bears out the statement. America’s 
leading communions attained their 
prominence during the days when 
through revivals, camp meetings, or 
a deep-seated interest in the com- 
mon people, mostly rural, the pro- 
lific segment of Americans, new and 
old, native and immigrant, built the 
churches and filled them with mem- 
bers. Eventually, the rural overflow 
found their way into the larger 
places and with them went much of 
the church’s strength, a strength 
which the city has a way of using 
without renewing. 

Where such tendency leads to may 
be seen from the following table, 
compiled from the latest U. S. Cen- 
sus of Religious Bodies. Shown first 
are some of the better known, his- 
torical groups. 
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Denomination 


Churches.of (Christe 7. ncn cae onc, 
Congregational and Christian Churches 


Disciples of Christ 
Methodist Episcopal 
Methodist Episcopal South. .. 
Methodist Protestant 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
pic America sou tn armen ere iy 


United Presbyterian 
Protestant Episcopal ... 
Southern: Baptists... aaa oe 


Church of United Brethren in Christ ..... 


Total Gan4e 


1936 1926 1936 1926 
3,815 6,226 309,551 443,714 
5,300 6,072 976,388 994,491 
5,566 7,648 ‘1,196,315 1,377,595 
18,349 26,130 3,509,763 4,080,777 | 
11,454 18,096 2,061,683 2,487,694 | 
Feet 1,498 2,239 148,288 192,171 | 
ae, 2,967 3,469 449,045 451,043 | 
7,789 8947 1,797,927 1,894,030 | 
778 901 170,967 171,571 | 
6,407 7,299 1,735,335 1,859,086 | 
13,815 23,374 2,700,155 3,524,378 
2,500 2,988 376,905 377,436 
80,238 113,389 5,432,322 


No. of Churches No. of Members 


It will be seen that during the ten- 
year census period these prominent 
churches which, by and large, for 
generations have been an important 
expression of Protestant Christianity 
in America, register a combined loss 
of 33,151 (29 per cent) churches and 
2,421,664 (31 per cent) members. 
Unbelievable as it may seem, these 


are the government figures. We now | 
take a look at the statistics provided — 
by the same source concerning some ~ 
other denominations, often referred — 
but whose very real | 
presence no alert church worker will 
minimize. Let us see what their re- — 
ports spell for the religious life in | 


to as “sects,” 


America. (See tabulation below.) 


Denomination 
Assemblies of God ........... 
Church of the Brethren 

(Conservative Dunkers) . mis 
Christian and Missionary Alliance. cA 
Church of God) in 
Church of the Nazarene .. 
Latter-day Saints occ 
Pentecostal Assemblies 


Total . 


No. of ee No. of Eee 


1936 1926 1936 
2,611 671 148,043 47,950 
1143 1,030 153,516 128,392 
444 932. Sade 99 787 
1,081 644 44818 23,247 
2,197 1,444 136,227 63,558 
1,452 1,275 678,217 542,194 
1,134 378 57,652 —«15,946 
10,062 5,774 1,250,618 844,024 


In this group we have a combined 
increase of 74 per cent in the num- 
ber of churches and 48 per cent in 
membership during the same period 
when the other group suffered such 
severe losses. Comment is not 
needed. Comparing the two tables 
is language loud enough. There is 
no mystery about it. Both groups 
are sincere in putting forth their best 
efforts to make their respective 
churches count in spreading salva- 
tion in the light as they see it. The 
difference rests, on the one hand, 
with the type of people they are pri- 
marily dealing with, and on the 
other, the choice of locality where 
their particular efforts converge. 
Both favor the claim as stated be- 
fore, that neglect of the effects of 


membership shifting from country to 
city has produced a net loss. 


How About Lutherans? 


Naturally, the question arises, is 
our church exposed to the same peril 
which has wrought havoc with con- 
gregations and members in other 
well-established denominations? 


Considering that we as a national . 


body are proudly increasing in mem- 
bership, congregations, and contri- 
butions, a chorus of resentment may 
be heard that this cannot happen 
here, quoting fervently “the gates of 
hell” to leave none of the faithful in 
doubt. Nevertheless, the possibility 
of danger is in sight. To qualify this 
statement let us look at the records. 
(Continued on page 30) 


The Lutheran 


7,853,989 


What Do You Think? 


When Sons and Daughters "'Fall in Love" 


Some youth have a great deal of 
resentment toward their parents, 
They say they cannot go to father 
or mother because of lack of sym- 
pathy and understanding. Either the 
parents laugh at them, think they 
are silly and say, “Oh, you'll get over 
it,” or they become very angry, lec- 
ture them, and then forbid them fur- 
ther liberties. Often these youth 
say, “I wish you would talk to 
mother and dad. They forget that 
they had problems. One is led to be- 
lieve mother and dad were perfect 
when they were young until one 
listens in when some of their friends 
visit in the home and they begin to 
reminisce.” 


WRONG JUDGMENT 


Recently Grace, a high school stu- 
dent, realized she was going with the 
wrong crowd. They had been going 
frequently to questionable dance 
halls, cocktail bars, and picking up 
dates on the street. She knew it was 
wrong; she was very unhappy. At 
times it caused sleepless nights. 
Grace knew some fine boys in her 
class at high school and talked her 
problem over with one of them. The 
boy, a fine church-going youth, asked 
her into his group and took her with 
him to several parties. He owned 
his own car, earning and saving un- 
til he could buy a second-hand one. 
They had many good times together 
in the group, and occasionally they 
dated alone. 

Soon his mother and dad ques- 
tioned him about the girl. The boy 
was frank and honest in telling his 
parents of the girl’s past and how he 
took her into his own crowd. Now 
she was happy, well liked, noble, and 
fine in every way. She was a 
changed girl since he met her. She 
even attended his young people’s 
meetings at his church and took an 
active part. Immediately the parents 
of the boy became bitter. They 
feared their son might marry this 
girl for whom he had done so much. 
They demanded that he stay home 
at night. They took his car away 
from him. They refused to discuss 
the matter further with him until he 
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‘By ETHEL B. WICKEY 


would promise never to date the girl 
again. 

After the problem was presented 
to me, the youth said, “And my 
mother and father are leaders in our 
church and consider themselves 
Christians, What do you think?” 


SELFISH HEARTED 


Lucy, a young college woman, was 
dating a fine youth of some promise. 
Their friendship grew into the pre- 
engagement period. She accepted his 
fraternity pin. All was well up to 
this point. Then the young woman 
confided in her mother that she and 
her boy friend were talking over 
problems preparatory to engagement 
and marriage. The mother, self-cen- 
tered and jealous, threw herself into 
a tantrum, screaming, “I’m going to 
die. I’m going to die if you promise 
to marry that man. He’s not good 
enough for you. No man is good 
enough for you. You don’t love me 
any more.” Then the mother’s body 
stiffened. It seemed as though her 
heart would stop beating. 

This scene took place several times 
when the young man visited the 
home. The climax came after the 
man’s absence from the city a month 
on business. He wired Lucy that on 
a certain day he would return to the 
city and would call on her that eve- 
ning with a proposal of marriage. 
Again the mother had a heart attack, 
reiterating again and again that she 
would die if Lucy married. That 
night Lucy thought her mother was 
dying and promised not to marry the 
man, which promise she kept. 

Several years later Lucy made her 
own decision and married a man 
greatly inferior to her former lover. 
Since then she has frequently said to 
me, “If only mother would have un- 
derstood! If only mother would have 
been reasonable! If only mother 
would have been willing to talk it 
over with me, her old age would be 
happier and my life not a mere ex- 
istence!” ; i 

During the past Christmas, greet- 
ings from old friends came to our 
home with this message, “Our 
daughter — went to the city to do 


war work after her graduation from 
high school in June. One day in 
October we received a telegram from 
her saying that she and John (a high 
school classmate) were married. 
John does not profess to be a Chris- 
tian and is not going to church. My 
husband is very bitter and forbids 
him to come home with our daughter 
until he joins the church. We are all 
terribly upset and unhappy, but 
nothing can be done. My husband 
refuses to see our new son-in-law or 
discuss the matter with him until he 
professes Christ.” 


One never confronts such youth 
problems without a deep sense of 
pity for the parent who shuts himself 
off from one of the greatest joys of 
parenthood—that of counseling with 
his children. To refuse to listen to 
the youth’s problem, to refuse to 
help him view it from all angles, to 
refuse to help him find the best solu- 
tion—this is contrary to Christian 
principles. 


JESUS’ FRIENDLINESS 


Jesus was approachable. He was 
ever ready to listen to human needs. 
No one feared Jesus—be it a child, a 
learned lawyer, one deep in sin, one 
full of disease, or one steeped in 
wealth. As His followers, as parents, 
we too must be approachable, at all 
times ready .and willing to hear the 
problems of our children. 

Jesus was sympathetic. Even the 
woman caught in adultery He did 
not condemn. The rich young ruler 
He loved. For Lazarus He wept. To 
the thief on the cross He was for- 
giving and kind. In every case He 
was sympathetic to the individual 
need. As His followers, as parents 
entrusted with children, we too must 
be sympathetic and understanding. 
Then we shall be nearer our chil- 
dren and nearer Him, 

Jesus was helpful to those who 
asked His aid. He never evaded the 
issue. He thought clearly, concisely, 
and wisely. He was firm in His con- 
viction of personal problems. He 
said, “Go and sin no more”; “Arise 
take up thy bed and walk”; “Go sell 
all that thou hast and give to the 
poor”; “Come, take up your cross 
and follow me.” Jesus was helpful. 
As His followers, as parents, we too 
must be helpful, pointing the way, 
calling attention to the by-paths and 
pitfalls, guiding, and counseling. 

What is your attitude? 


A Just and Durable Peace 


Comments on the Statement of Political Propositions Issued by the 


Federal Council Commission 


I 
The peace must provide the political 
framework for a continuing collabora- 
tion of the United Nations and, in due 
course, of neutral and enemy nations. 


COMMENT 


Tue interdependence of the world 
is strikingly proved by the events 
that led up to this war. That inter- 
dependence calls for permanent po- 
litical collaboration. Such collabora- 
tion should, as quickly as possible, 
be universal. But practically, the 
initial nucleus is the United Nations 
who have already been forced, by 
events, to collaborate. 

The degree of collaboration can 
properly be related to the degree of 
interdependence and thus any uni- 
versal scheme may contain within its 
framework provision for regional 
collaboration. Europe particularly 
illustrates the need for regional 
collaboration. To continue there the 
unco-ordinated independence of 
some twenty-five sovereign states 
will assure for the future that, as in 
the past, war will be a frequently 
recurrent event, 


Il 
The peace must make provision for 
bringing within the scope of interna- 
tional agreement those economic and 
financial acts of national governments 
which have widespread international 
repercussions. 


COMMENT 


Science has made it possible for 
the world to sustain a far greater 
population than was formerly the 
case and to attain for that population 
a higher standard of living. But this 
involves a large degree of transpor- 
tation and interchange between one 
nation and another. Thus all people 
are subject to grave risk, so long as 
any single government may, by uni- 
lateral action, disrupt the flow of 
world trade. This is a form of 
anarchy that creates widespread in- 
security and breeds disorder. It 
prompts nations to seek self-suf- 
ficiency for themselves at the ex- 
pense of others. 

We do not here envisage, as pres- 
ently practical, a condition of “free 
trade.” But the world does require 
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that the areas of economic interde- 
pendence be dealt with in the inter- 
est of all concerned and that there 
be international organization to pro- 
mote this end. 


s00f 
The peace must make provision for 
an organization to adapt the treaty 
structure of the world to changing un- 
derlying conditions. 


COMMENT 


THE world is a living and, there- 
fore, a changing organism. Change 
is the one thing that is inevitable. As 
the world is now organized, a fixed 
status is prescribed by treaties and, 
unless all the parties agree, that 
status cannot be changed except by 
force or the threat of force. Change 
effected under the threat of force 
seldom is productive of peace, be- 
cause change under such circum- 
stances seems to reward, and thus 
encourages, violent and lawless ele- 
ments. On the other hand, nations, 
like individuals, seldom freely 
abandon their acquired legal rights. 
We must, therefore, have an organ- 
ization to promote such changes in 
the treaty structure of the world as 
may be needed to keep that struc- 
ture responsive to future changes in 
the underlying conditions. Without 
this, no conditions of peace, however 
just and fair initially, will per- 
manently assure peace. 

IV 

The peace must proclaim the goal of 
autonomy for subject peoples, and it 
must establish international organiza- 


tion to assure and to supervise the re- 
alization of that end. 


COMMENT 


. THERE is a ferment among many 
peoples who are now subject to alien 
rule. That will make durable peace 
unattainable unless such peoples are 
satisfied that they can achieve self- 
rule without passive or active re- 
sistance to the now constituted au- 
thorities. We realize that autonomy, 
in certain cases, is not now desired, 
and in other cases is presently im- 
practical. But judgments as to this 
tend to be warped, and certainly are 
suspect, when made by the govern- 


ing power itself. There must be in- 
ternational agencies, which embrace 
persons free from the self-interest 
which comes from identification with 
the particular governing power, and 
which are charged with the duty to 
see that pledges of ultimate auton- 
omy are honored, and that, in the 
meanwhile, there is no exploitation 
for alien ends. Self-rule, when 
achieved, would, of course, be sub- 
ject to the limitations which follow 
from the other Propositions here 
stated. 
Vv 

The peace must establish procedures 
for controlling military establishments 
everywhere. 


COMMENT 


Ir is assumed that those nations 
with which we are at war will be ef- 
fectively disarmed. But that alone 
will not suffice. Military establish- 
ments everywhere should be brought 
under some form of international 
control. This has two aspects: One, 
negative, and the other positive. 

The negative purpose is to bring 
to an end the present system which 
permits nations: generally to create 
unlimited armament for use for 
purely national ends. Continuation 
of that system would ultimately un- 
dermine the international organs we 
contemplate. It would either par- 
alyze their action or lead to action 
preferential to nations possessed of 
great military power. There should 
nowhere be vast military establish- 
ments which have no valid reason 
for existence except to enable their 
possessors to be a law unto them- 
selves. 

A positive purpose of control is to 
bring such military establishments as 
remain into the affirmative service 
of international order. International 
agencies, such as those we contem- 
plate, will primarily: need to depend 
upon the moral support of the great 
body of mankind. That is their only 


- reliable source of permanent power, 


and unless they can command such 
moral backing they are not entitled 
to other forms of power. But any 
society will produce minority ele- 
ments who are not subject to moral 
suasion and who, if they feel able, 
may defy the general interest to ad- 
vance their own. Therefore, the 
economic and military power of the 
world community should be subject 
to mobilization to support interna- 
tional agencies which are designed 
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to, and do in fact, serve the general 
welfare. 


VI 
The peace must establish in principle, 
and seek to achieve in practice, the 
right of individuals everywhere to re- 
ligious and intellectual liberty. 


COMMENT 


Wars are not due only to economic 
causes. They have their origin also 
in false ideologies and in ignorance. 
Peace, furthermore, cannot be pre- 
served merely by documentary acts 
that create political bodies and de- 
fine their powers and duties. Such 
bodies can function effectively only 
as they can count upon a _ public 
opinion to understand and support 
them. 

It is, therefore, indispensable that 
there exist the opportunity to bring 
the people of all the world to a fuller 
knowledge of the facts and a greater 
acceptance of common moral stand- 
ards. Spiritual and intellectual reg- 
imentation that prevents this is a 
basic underlying cause of war. As 
such it is not a matter of purely do- 
mestic concern, and governments 
and parties must recognize this if the 
world is to achieve a durable peace. 


From College Windows 


Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, President 
Observes War Effects on College 


War has come to the campus, not 
least the campus of the Christian 
college. From college windows the 
scenes that meet the eye today re- 
veal that the church college is en- 
gulfed in the great tides now sweep- 
ing over human life. 

Before long the places left vacant 
by our college men may be filled. It 
will not be by the youth from our 
churches. It will be by men in uni- 
form, sent by Army, Navy, or other 
service branch. They will march to 
class in step, they will live and work 
under military discipline, their stay 
at college will be comparatively 
brief. Such is the plan being worked 
out now by the government with 
many colleges and universities. The 
purpose is two-fold, to utilize the re- 
sources of these institutions of 
higher education in the training of 
the nation’s man-power in wartime, 
and to aid the institutions to weather 


To a Dogwood Tree 


{A Legend) 


By BERTHA REX 


of Augustana College, 
Students 


the financial difficulties resulting 
from a sharp decrease of tuition in- 
come from students. 

There is no doubting the fact that 
church colleges will be under a se- 
vere strain in the years immediately 
ahead. The normal flow of students 
from our congregations to our cam- 
puses is being seriously disturbed. 
The maintenance of the liberal arts 
curriculum will meet increasing ob- 
stacles. It has taken decades and 
generations to build up the faculty, 
the spirit of the student body, and 
the church relationships of the col- 
lege. Can these be preserved? 

More than ever before church and 
college must understand each other, 
for the mutual benefit of each. No 
greater issue confronts us than the 
preservation of Christian faith in the 
culture of the day. In that effort, no 
agency is of greater usefulness to the 
church than its schools. 


Aut whorled and bent, disfigured, there you stand 
Among the lusty oaks so tall and grand. 

Unlovely and abashed, grieved, sad of heart; 
That in this cruel thing you played a part. 


Your branches then, were useful, straight and strong. 
“Just what we need to nail King Jesus on,” 

Rang out the cry within that surging throng. 

A cross was crudely fashioned on the way 

To Calvary’s Hill, where Jesus went to pay 

For us the price of sin. Though sinless, He 

Poured out His life upon the Dogwood Tree. 


Your hanging branch oft formed the children’s swings; 
Away up high! As if on fairy wings. 

Your branches, too, once thick with leafy shade, 

A sheltered trysting place, where lovers made 

Those sacred vows, their happiness complete. 

*Twas yours to share this confidence so sweet, 

And give to young and old a safe retreat. 


The multitude unmindful of your plight, 
Went milling on. The Lord Himself draws nigh. 
Your leafy arms outstretched, a heaven-born sigh 
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Out of the depth your troubled soul doth cry— 
“Forgive! O God of nature, pass not by; 
Restore again by Thy creative might 

The beauty and the grace which is my right.” 


The Man of Sorrows paused, then sadly spake— 
“No more shall wicked men thy branches break. 
Thy twisted form shall be to thee a shield. 

No more shalt thou be forced thyself to yield. 
Thus shalt thou now a blessed influence wield. 
Thy blossoms, too, shall bear the mark of shame; 
On creamy petals, now a crimson stain, 

Then, heart of gold, now crown of thorns retain.’ 


’ 


From dark despair and envy I refrain. 

Here by these sturdy oaks will I remain 

To help some doubting pilgrim’s faith regain. 
With dignity would I my suffering bear; 

To Thine own glory, my shorn laurels wear. 
When you by chance my shapeless form shall see, 
Then think of God’s unchanging love for thee, 
Who gave His life upon the Dogwood Tree. 


Gettysburg, Pa. 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Margaret teh . Devin 


Follow the Voice 


THERE is a story going around 
about a man who was lost in the 
mountains. He whistled to his com- 
panion, and when he heard a re- 
sponse, he set off into the canyon 
from which it came. He wandered 
around all night before reaching 
safety. He had been following his 
own echo. 

It isn’t hard to see how such a 
mistake would be possible. In fact, 
following our own echoes is one of 
the errors into which many people 
fall under quite different circum- 
stances. It is one of the most dif- 
ficult pitfalls for most of us to avoid. 

We all love to put things into 
words, You know the housekeeper 
who usually does certain things in a 
certain way. She always makes her 
jellies with pure sugar—no pectin 
added. Or she always lets the beds 
air for a given length of time. Or, 
she always does her washing on 
Monday morning. So long as she 
doesn’t tell anyone that she always 
works that way, she is free to change 
her method or her timing. But 
usually the urge to tell her nextdoor 
neighbor how she does things is too 
strong for her. From then on she is 
committed to that conduct, and must 
follow the echo of her own voice. 

Nowhere does the tendency to fol- 
low one’s own echo appear so plainly 
as in church groups. It is so easy to 
confuse tradition with Christianity. 
Most of us respond to Christianity in 
its traditional forms because those 
forms have shown themselves 
worthy of survival. It is when we 
see in them the only possible expres- 
sion of our religion that we are fol- 
lowing an echo, rather than the 
Voice. 

One of the traditions which the 
church is in the process of re-ex- 
amining is the position of women in 
the church. Mildred E. Winston, in 
her splendid article which has been 
taken from the Lutheran Church 
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Quarterly by the Board of Deaconess 
Work, says: 

“So far we have the dismal sit- 
uation of overwhelming potentialities 
and dire need on the one side with 
complacency or efforts stultified by 
tradition on the other side. For the 
sake of the woman membership it- 
self, on account of the urgency of 
the situation, and because of its mes- 
sage—the church must answer at 
once the questions: 

“1, How can the trained woman 
in the church be used immediately 
in Christian service? 

“2. How can the church be 
awakened to its own need for more 
trained women for its life and work? 

“3. How can young women be as- 
sured that, if they do specialize for 
service in the church, they will be 
used? 

“4. How, where, and on what level 
can young women receive a spe- 
cialized education for official or un- 
official service in the Christian 
movement through the church?” 

Can we answer without following 
an echo? 


It Can Come Too Soon 


WE are praying for peace. During 
this Lenten season, pastors, congre- 
gations, and individual members are 
praying that the war which divides 
God’s children from one another 
may come to a speedy conclusion, 
that righteousness and peace may be 
established on earth. 

As we pray, we are thinking of 
the men and young men, the women 
and young women who are being en- 
couraged to believe that they are 
risking their lives for the freedom 
of mankind as well as for the con- 
tinuation of the American way. We 
are thinking of those who have given 
or will give their lives, and we are 
praying that “these dead shall not 
have died in vain.” We are thinking, 
perhaps, of those men who were in 
the last “war to end war”—the ones 


who have remained in the seclusion 
of veterans’ hospitals ever since, or 


the ones whose life span has been _ 


greatly shortened by the trials which ~ 
they endured twenty-five years ago, — 
We are praying that this time their 
sacrifice shall be justified; that this 
time peace shall mean brotherhood 
and justice. 

“Tf only,” we think, “it could come 
tomorrow.” We let our minds dwell 
for a while on what the end of all 
this horror could mean to us indi- 
vidually, to our country, to the 
world. At first we feel a lift of the 
heart. The burden of grief which we 
are all carrying drops away. We 
feel, in imagination, the glory of a 
goal achieved. 

While our hearts have been seeing 
Utopias, our minds have been facing 
the facts. Our minds know that 
peace can come too soon. 

In The Christian Century some 
weeks ago appeared the statement 
that only one congregation in twenty 
had held meetings to discuss the 
“Basis of a Just and Durable Peace.” 

Most of us know too much about 
the fallibility of statistics to accept 
them without fairly close scrutiny. 
We recognize that suck meetings as 
those of our Women’s Missionary So- 
cieties, at which were discussed such 
topics as “What’s Wrong With Our 
World?” “Can There Be a Christian 
World Fellowship?” and similar 
questions, may have been ignored. 
We realize that many pastors may 
have introduced related material 
into their sermons. 

But even supposing that half our 
congregations have given the matter 
thought, we still have reason for 
“viewing with alarm.” For that 
leaves out the other half entirely, 
and anyone who is intimately con- 
nected with the work of the church 
knows that any educational work in 
the congregation touches only a frac- 
tion of the total membership. 

The church members are not the 
only group who can help to form 
public opinion in a democracy. But 
the church is the conscience of a 
country. It must be an informed 
conscience if it is to influence the 
country’s conduct. 

Yes, peace can come too soon. The 
chubby little fellow who adds to his 
prayers, “God bless daddy and bring 
him home safe,” can grow up to 
shoulder a gun, if we are unpre- 
pared. 

Are you doing anything about it? 


The Lutheran 
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WORDS OF CHEER — Mrs. Lathrop Gets Pastoral Advice from Friend Husband 


“Quiet _down, children. The treas- 
ure hunt is over and tomorrow is an- 
other day.” . 

“T know, Mother, but, boy! was it 
neat when Mrs. What’s-her-name 
had just the two things we needed 
to win. I never thought she’d have 
a pair of ice tongs. I asked her just 
for fun.” 

“It won’t be much fun when 
you’re too sleepy to get up and go 
to school tomorrow.” The Cubs have 
been meeting Thursday evenings 
since the days are longer. I’ll be glad 
when Mark is ready for regular 
Scouts next year. 

Joan was very quiet as I tucked 
her in, I thought she was just sleepy; 
but when I leaned down to kiss her, 
she whispered, “Will I ever be big 
enough for Girl Scouts? Mark’s been 
going to Cubs for two years and I 
never get anywhere.” 

“You poor abused darling! What 
a sad life you lead. You don’t go to 
Melody Chapter, or Children of the 
Church, or anything like that, do 

~ you?” 

“But Mark goes to Children of the 
Church, too.” 

“That doesn’t spoil it for you, does 
it? I should think it would make it 
even more fun to have your big 
brother there.” 

“Mother,” her voice became con- 
spiratorial, “he was bad last week. 
I was going to tell you, but he said 
he’d give me a poke if I did, so I 
didn’t tell you then. But, Mother, 
he —.” 

- “Since you didn’t tell me before, 
don’t tell me now. Perhaps he’!I tell 
me himself sometime.” 

“But, Mother, he—.” 

“Not now, Joan. You’ve just 
thanked God for our ‘happy home.’ 
Let’s not make it unhappy tonight.” 

I blew an extra kiss in Mark’s 
door as I went down to catch up on 
the news. The days when listening 
to the news was a pleasure seem long 
ago. I sometimes wonder why I do 

‘it—principally to show that I can 
take whatever the rest of the coun- 
try has to take, I believe. 

Tonight my thoughts of my own 
children acted as a sort of protective 
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screen between me and the com- 
mentator. Usually I see the news 
from each front in terms of the boys 
from the congregation who are 
serving there. Tonight my mind kept 
turning to my own problems. How 
could I combat Joan’s new tendency 
to be*jealous of Mark? Was I mak- 
ing too much allowance for Mark’s 
exuberance these days? 

I was so deep in thought that I 
hardly noticed when the program 
changed. When Jerry came home, I 
scarcely heard his key in the lock. 

“Fello, there! I thought you must 
have gone to bed and left the radio 
on.” 

“That is pretty noisy, isn’t it? I 
was thinking about something else.” 

“‘T hope you weren't thinking 
about me. I wouldn’t want to be the 
cause of any such worried look.” 

“T wasn’t thinking about you es- 
pecially. I was thinking about the 
children. Mark is so loud and ag- 
gressive lately, and I’ve been trying 
to make allowance for his age. Now, 
Joan is beginning to show a good 
deal of jealousy.” 

“Think about it if you have to, but 
don’t let it worry you. It will work 
itself out all right.” 

“Oh, now, Jerry. I know most 
men think they have to talk like that, 
but I didn’t expect it of you.” I 
couldn’t help smiling. 

“But I mean it. Think how often 
you've let their conduct worry you 
and it always straightens itself out.” 

“You mean, we straighten it out.” 

“Partly. But you know every age 
has its own drawbacks that can up- 
set parents if they are inclined to let 
themselves be upset. Just relax and 
do the natural thing. If Mark makes 
himself a nuisance, forget his age 
and come down on him. Give Joana 
little extra loving, unless she shows 
signs of jealousy. Then come down 
on that. But don’t worry.” 

“Tt sounds very easy,” I laughed. 

“It is easy, if you think it is.” 

“T shall certainly see that you’re 
put on the program at the P. T. A. 
‘How to Train Your Children In One 
Easy Lesson, by the Rev. Mr. 
Lathrop, Child Psychologist.” 


“T might take it up as a side line, 
at that.” 

“Not having enough else to do. 
How many people did you find at 
home this evening?” 

“T got in three good calls tonight. 
The Norbergs have definitely de- 
cided to join the church. I was able 
to straighten Mrs. Smyth out on a 
few matters in connection with the 
service. She likes it, but she was a 
bit afraid of it, if you know what I 
mean. After I showed her that it 
was quite Scriptural, she felt better 
about it. Funny, how some people 
are so afraid of anything they think 
verges on Romanism. As though 
anything could possibly make the 
Lutheran Church Roman.” 

“Tm afraid I’m too sleepy to de- 
bate that with you. You mentioned 
three calls.” 

“I stopped at the Carrs’. I think 
they will come into the church when 
Mr. Carr’s hours change. His wife 
wants the family to be together, and 
he just can’t get to a morning serv- 
ice.” 

“TJ wonder whether by the time 
people are back to regular hours 
they will have completely forgotten 
their church-going habits?” 

“T’m too sleepy to debate that.” 


As 


; 
Naughty Nora 4 
NONSENSE 


A Ture that often puzzles me 
Is why nobody muzzles the 
Peoplé who make others 
nervous 
By whispering all through the 
“service. 


And the poor have the gospel 
preached to them. Matthew 11: 5 


THE mystery of human suffering 
is no greater than the mystery of 
divine salvation. The darkness of 
sin’s night is offset by the brightness 
of God’s glory and love. Jesus, “the 
Light of the world,” is the answer to 
man’s cry in the night. Multitudes 
crowded and still crowd to Jesus as 
the true hope of the soul. He only 
can satisfy the longings of the sick 
and the hungry, the tempted and the 
tried; He only can satisfy the mind 
and the spirit with the riches of 
wisdom and grace. To the poor in 
estate and in spirit the gospel of 
Jesus Christ is “the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieves.” 


+ + + 
And he began to teach them many 
things. Mark 6: 34 


Wuewn Jesus, seeking rest in the 
country, saw a great multitude fol- 
lowing Him, He “had compassion on 
them because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd.” Instead of in- 
sisting on quiet and seclusion, He 
sat down on the greensward and 
“began to teach them many things” 
they wanted to know. That same 
soul-hunger continues unabated 
through the ages, and the multitudes 
still seek Jesus. The record of His 
teachings is the most read Book to- 
day. Men in the country’s service 
are reported to be avidly reading 
their Bibles and Testaments. But 
more surprising is the reception by 
supposedly godless Russians of many 
thousands of copies of the Scriptures 
recently. Hundreds in every land 
are accepting Jesus Christ as their 
personal Saviour and Friend. 


+ + + 


Whence are we to buy bread, that 
these may eatP John 6:5 


SOETHE said that “man is not born 
to solve the problems of the uni- 
verse, but to find out what he has to 
do—and to restrain himself within 
the limits of his comprehension.” 
After filling the minds of the mul- 
titude with the Word of life, Jesus 
recognized the need of food for their 
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bodies also. Little did the disciples 
realize that from the same infinite 
Source was an unfailing supply of 
material as well as spiritual bless- 
ings. “Within the limits of our com- 
prehension” it is our duty to per- 
form our present and known tasks 
and leave the rest to the wisdom and 
love of Him Who “doeth all things 


well.” g 
fp tr Sap ae 


For we are here in a desert place. 
But he said unto them, Give ye 
them to eat. Luke 9; 12, 13 


Man, the pessimist, says, “We are 
in a desert place”; God, the all-wise, 
says, “Give ye them to eat.” How 
can we satisfy the needs of a hungry 
and needy world, ravished by war 
and all its train of evils? No hind- 
rances or limitations are known to 
Him Who gave daily manna in the 
wilderness and multiplied the loaves 
and fishes “in a desert place.” Even 
the Dead Sea gives answer as to 
God’s abundance in most unsuspect- 
ing places. Its chemical wealth, 
gathered within its bosom selfishly 
throughout the centuries, is now 
being drawn out by pipe line with a 
yield of thousands of tons of riches 
beyond computation. To give, un- 
selfishly and generously, is the an- 
swer to the world’s problem of need. 


+ + + 


Jesus therefore took the loaves; 
and having given thanks, he dis- 
tributed to them that were set 
down; likewise also of the fishes as 
much as they would. John 6: 11 


Gop gave us hands with which to 
do what the lower animals cannot. 
Hands reach down to take from the 
earth its riches of mineral, soil and 
vegetation, or reach up, like the 
hands of Moses, to supplicate 
Jehovah’s aid against the Amalekites. 
Hands reach out in helpfulness to 
the needy and the distressed. Even 
so the supreme Servant extended 
His hands in benefactions and bene- 
dictions. Taking the loaves and 
fishes from a dedicated lunch basket 
He lifts them heavenward, then 
hands them to His helpers. Blessed 
are we who have a part in ministra- 
tions of hand and heart with Jesus. 


Gather up the broken pieces 
which remain over, that nothing be 
lost. John 6: 12 


RATIONING is nothing new. The 
Chinese have practiced it, although 
indiscriminately, for ages. They save 
every bit of useful material, even to 
bits of paper. In marked contrast to 
Oriental and European conservation, 
to minutest detail, is our American 
profligacy. The “broken pieces” 
which Jesus commanded them to 
save were not the scraps which the 
ravenous eaters had thrown away; 
they were fragments broken by 
Jesus and overflowing from the 
twelve distributing baskets. Pro- 
duce in faith and conserve with care, 
and there will be enough for all and 
to spare. 


+ ” + 


Jesus therefore perceiving that 
they were about to come and take 
him by force, to make him a king, 
withdrew again into the mountain 


himself alone. John 6: 15 


Wuart a picture! What a story! A 
man who held multitudes spellbound 
for hours without thought of their 
bodily hunger; a man who healed all 
kinds of maladies and restored the 
maimed and even the dead; a man 
who created food by His touch and 
word; a man lionized by multitudes 
and offered a crown, such an one 
refusing to be made a hero, much 
less a king! They could not force 
greatness on Him, for already no 
greater could He be. A Man He was 
above all men, a King above all 
kings. “He withdrew again into the 
mountain” where He properly be- 
longed—the lonely, the towering 
Man of the ages. Let us follow Him 
onto life’s higher plane of prayer and 
spiritual attainment, and acknowl- 
edge His true royalty in the King- 
dom of Heaven. 


PRAYER 


“Lorp, Thou needest not, I know, 
Service such as I can bring; 
Yet I long to prove and show 
Full allegiance to my King. 
Thou an honor art to me; 
Let me be a praise to Thee.” 


The Lutheran 


CURBING EVIL 


Jesus, as “the Captain of our sal- 
vation,” seemingly submitted to the 
forces of evil when He bowed His 
head on the cross; but in reality He 
was by that seeming passivity doing 
more to overcome Satan and sin, in 
spiritual resistance and positive ag- 
gressiveness of Spirit, than if He had 
called down legions of angels and 
rallied the multitude of His friends 
to fight for Him. The seal of His vic- 
tory was seen when He burst the 
bonds of death and thereafter sent 
forth into all nations a loyal and 
heroic group of followers who were 
ready to lay down their lives like 
that of their Leader in the holy war- 
fare. 

As disciples of Jesus, we should 
“follow the example of His great 
humility,” but our warfare against 
sin calls for aggressiveness of action 
and consecration of spirit. When 
demons in any guise cross our path 
we should call upon “the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah,” albeit He appeared 
as “a Lamb led to the slaughter” on 
Calvary, and in the power of His 
Spirit the forces of evil will be cast 
out and put to rout. The scourge He 
used to drive the money-changer and 
the temple-traitors from the holy 
precincts is the sign of the lash of 
the law, as the cross is the sign of the 
grace of the gospel. When the man 
of vision and ideals beholds the holy 
heritage of man’s highest interests 
and human freedom trampled in the 
dust and his religion scoffed at, ’tis 
time to call a halt and use the instru- 
ment of the law. 

There come special times when 
widespread and glaring evils should 
be forcibly cast out from society, or 
at least curbed by the strong arm of 
the law. Such times we call crises. 
Such crucial moments we face today 
on international horizons. When evil 
forces go on a rampage, drastic steps 
must be taken. When reason and 
persuasion fail, governments use 
force. A mad dog must be shot to 
save all in its path. 

A dangerous foe must be disarmed 
before he will listen to reason. The 
most vicious fighters in battle, it is 
reported, usually become docile and 
even contented when disarmed and 
placed in a comfortable camp. Well 
treated and cared for, they are said 
almost to welcome their new lot un- 
der Christian captors. The disarming 
was first necessary. 
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Righteousness should be made to 
prevail, however, even in times of 
war. Maintaining justice, curbing 
militarism, delivering the oppressed, 
and furthering the cause of human 
rights and freedom, are ends worthy 
of the greatest sacrifice. 


LOVE FIGHTS 


AN interesting view is presented 
by Angelo Patri concerning the urge 
of love to fight on behalf of the 
object of one’s affections. Whether 
it be that of a father, mother, or 
mate; whether manifest in reptile, 
beast, or human, the universal in- 
stinct is to defend the life and hap- 
piness of the ones beloved, even to 
the sacrificing of life itself if neces- 
sary. To fight for one’s family, 
friends, country, is natural and 
sometimes noble. 

As this heartsome writer puts it: 
“There are many troubled hearts to- 
day, gentle hearts, that have always 
leaned hard on Love as the ruling 
force. Now that war rages every- 
where they feel betrayed and for- 
saken. Forced to go along against 
their feelings, they grope for some 
assurance for their faith. 

“They, with the rest of us, can 
rest content that Love is still the 
ruling power. The distress all gen- 
tle people feel in wartime stems 
from the idea that Love scorns force. 
That is not true. 

“Love protects its own. Good 
must, and will, prevail. Love is 
never weak. It is the expression of 
Infinite power. We call that Power 
God, and as long as we live in har- 
mony with His decrees, we are 
armed with His terrible strength. 

“The good we enjoy did not come 
down to us by the passive acceptance 
of our forefathers. They did not suf- 
fer wrongs patiently, they rebelled 
against them valiantly. The Pilgrims 
were armed and so were the Pio- 
neers. They carried their muskets 
along with their Bibles and used 
them both. When the early settlers’ 
wives defended their homes and 
children against attack, they were 
serving the things they loved most. 

“Now that once again we are 
called on to shoulder arms for the 
protection of all we hold dear... 
we are not denying Love, we are 
affirming its truth. We are not 
abandoning our faith, we are justify- 
ing it. We are certain and proud in 
the faith that Love will prevail.” 


KANSAS CLOCK 


SuHapep like a clock, a large chart 
at the University of Kansas records 
civilization’s great movements since 
A. D. 400. Based on past perform- 
ance as recorded in history, predic- 
tions are deduced from it that the 
present war will end in about a year, 
or else will break down into a series 
of civil wars which will head up into 
a decisive conflict within the next 
ten to twenty years. The chart also 
indicates that the last half of this 
century is to be a period of world- 
wide reconstruction. What interests 
us most is not its predictions, which 
are largely speculative, but its care- 
fully collected records of past pivotal 
events and their inter-relation in a 
clocklike way. 

“The chart shows a rhythm in hu- 
man affairs, ups and downs which 
for nearly 1,600 years have been re- 
peating themselves in a complicated 
but perhaps predictable pattern.” A 
strange thing is that in the course of 
the ten years of the charting of the 
facts it was found that all the 
changes in human fortunes of the 
past were found to correspond def- 
initely with the appearance and the 
disappearance of the sun spots, “all 
swinging with long-period climatic 
changes.” 

We cite this clock for its emphasis 
on the definite swing back and forth 
between the idealistic and the mech- 
anistic, the former in the warm 
periods and the latter in the cold. An 
interesting finding is that “interna- 
tional wars take place in the ideal- 
istic periods.” 

Let the clock of time point as it 
may the cycling of destiny, it is sig- 
nificant that in contrast with the 
tremendous mechanism hurled into 
the titantic struggle now shaking the 
nations there is a marked emphasis 
on the idealistic motivations and 
goals of the war. From the most un- 
expected quarters come expressions 
denoting a new interest in religion. 
Many who are materialistically in- 
clined in normal times predict a 
great revival of spiritual thought and 
life. All of which should bring us of 
the Christian Church to our knees 
in earnest supplication and to our 
feet in eager service on behalf of a 
needy world, in Jesus’ name. 


These two facing pages are pre- 
sented for meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eros the Dosh 


More years ago than we care to 
specify, the “best seller” of the day 
contained a character whose chief 
pride was his ability to express his 
thoughts by means of words. “If 
there is anything I am proud of,” he 
was wont to remark, “it is my Eng- 
lish.” The book was a mild stimulus 
superimposed on some years spent in 
school teaching: we were attentive 
to diction and reached a stage of 
considerable self-satisfaction. “If you 
can think it, you can say it,” and “If 
you know it, you can tell it,” seemed 
correct. 

We still consider words and 
thoughts inseparable, but we are not 
as self-confident as we once were. It 
is one thing to make an assertion in 
the pulpit, where one is rarely sub- 
jected to interruption or dissent, and 
quite another to put the same into 
print and entrust the interpretation 
of its words to the unseen and per- 
sonally unknown reader. What can 
be done to one’s “carefully phrased 
ideas” is often surprising, even 
though both writer and reader speak 
the same language. 

Of course, when a misunderstand- 
ing occurs, one hastens to send an 
explanation and an apology. It is a 
response by which the reader, who 
is the party of the second part, is in- 
formed that he “has read between 
the lines.” Under normal circum- 
stances, a writer has constant dread 
of that practice. In his opinion, he 
has put all he had into the lines: 
there was nothing left for an “in be- 
tween” suggestion. That to which 
the reader has taken exception may 
consist of ideas that are a worthy 
addition to the original lines, but 
the author never thought of them. 
They belong in the class with the 
gun which he did not know was 
loaded, or with the shady tree that 
had a hornet’s nest deftly concealed 
by its foliage. This “in between the 
lines” stuff is what puts wrinkles in 
writers’ brows and makes them hard 
to live with. For often “the reader 
is right.” 
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But maybe we shall seek to use 
this capacity. It can occur that you 
will be formally and directly asked 
to contribute to the war effort by 
developing and applying this reader- 
gift to your perusal of your church 
paper. It is possible that THe Lvu- 
THERAN may encounter the necessity 
of reducing the number of its pages. 
The rationing of paper to ninety per 
cent of the quantity used in 1941 has 
already led to the narrowing of mar- 
gins and to the use of a lighter 
weight paper. It can occur that a 
decrease for a number of issues in 
the pages printed will be necessary. 
If in that event a formula could be 
produced that would enable con- 
structive “reading between the 
lines,” and if indulgence in the 
operation were always preceded by 
a solemn and self-applied recitation 
of the eighth commandment and the 
meaning thereof found in Luther’s 
Catechism, THE LUTHERAN would as- 
sume its share of paper rationing 
with a minimum of reluctance. 


RESPONSIBILITY'S PLACEMENT 


You remember the story fifty or 
more years old about the question, 
“Who made the world?” As we first 
heard it, the inquirer was a some- 
what pompous and quite earnest- 
looking gentleman whom a trustful 
Sunday school superintendent in- 
vited “to say a few words to the 
children.” He mounted the platform, 
looked straight at a small boy on 
the front seat, and said sternly, 
“Willie, who made the world?” and 
Willie replied, “Please, sir, I did, but 
I won’t do it again.” 

We once knew that kind of a man, 
and our memory recalled him when 
we read paragraphs from a recent 
book which blamed the church with 
failures in the past and threatened 
it with early dissolution unless 
something was done to lessen the 
percentage of the country’s popula- 
tion who are not churched. These, 
said the complaint, number more 
than half the 130 million inhabitants. 


Thence the conclusion was drawn 
with as much positiveness as polite- 
ness allowed, that unless the fifty 
million who are at least enrolled do 
something to bring in this multitude 
of unrepentant sinners, their’ own 


redemption would be open to doubts. 


We confess that our reaction to 
that sort of printed exhortation re- 
sembles that of the average church- 
goer who gets a scolding from his 
pastor because many fellow mem- 
bers of the congregation are A. W. 
O. L. We agree that far too many 
people in the United States are 
slackers or worse in their religious 
duties. Church attendance is not 
only a public confession of one’s 
faith in our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
but it is a requirement for the aver- 
age human being. He will lapse into 
spiritual ignorance, weakness, and 
ultimately into fatal indifference if he 
does not provide nourishment for his 
faith with worship, fellowship, and 
participation in the spread of religion. 
But to place the responsibility for 
the majority’s disregard for the 
church on the minority who are 
earnestly engaged in maintaining 
and spreading its activities is not a 
correct deduction. It doesn’t make 
sense. 

Certainly, with so few exceptions 
as to be negligible, all churches are 
eager to increase in numbers. We 
personally have rarely heard of a 
clergyman who objected to receiving 
properly instructed persons into his 
congregation by public confession of 
faith in Christ. And not only are 
cordial invitations issued to both 
churched and unchurched, but 
church doors are open, and the pub- 
lic press contains invitations which 
he who sits at home can read. Many 
of the critics of the ministers consult 
their own selfish ease rather than 
their duty and then find fault with 
religion and its agency of propaga- 
tion. Or they make smug observa- 
tions about denominations in distinc- 
tion from one ecclesiastical author- 
ity, not perceiving (one hopes) that 
the liberty of worship of which they 
are critical is what saves them from 
those penalties of heresy to which 
their views would probably render 
them liable were the church the one 
authority it once was. 

Certainly the churches are com- 
missioned by their Head, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to make His way of life 
known and to invite all people to 
hear the Gospel and to see in Him 
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their Saviour from sin and its pen- 
alties. The gift of eternal life to all 
who believe is guaranteed. The 
grace of God is available to and suf- 
ficient for all who enter into the 
company of Christ’s followers. It is 
proper and natural for those who 
constitute Christian congregations to 
be sadly conscious of their faults and 
unworthiness. But where such faith 
is cherished and nourished, the un- 
belief of all who refuse to repent is 
not an added basis for divine reproof. 


THE PARTY MOST 
CONCERNED 


THE picture on page one of this 
issue was deliberately chosen. It is 
intended to suggest to our readers 
that the family heads the list of the 
meeting places, having priority over 
such larger aggregations of humans 
as are in mind when we deal with 
church and state, labor and industry, 
education and earning power or the 
present and the future. And by 
family one means persons whose re- 
lationships are generally those of 
kinfolk by ties of blood or marriage. 
We have various phrases that define 
this group. We call them parents 
and children, with open spaces in 
mind that may contain grandparents 
and grandchildren. We do not know 
who gave vogue to the idea of dis- 
tinguishing an earlier and a later 
generation by the term grand. But 
however it happened, it signifies an 
- implication of extended distinction 
of the family from the individual and 
from groups less organically related. 
The Creator’s purpose is to care for 
the weaknesses of childhood and for 
the lessened vigor of old age. Both 
are in the family group and it is an 
idea of social security which the 
Jews received from Moses, their 
great lawgiver. 

Viewed externally and somewhat 
elastically, the family consists of per- 
sons who occupy a habitation com- 
monly identified as their home. It is 
in line with our purpose to be 
severely unsentimental at this point. 
We desire to focus your attention on 
the significance of the phrase Name 
and Address, for which all of us 
have been frequently asked in re- 
cent months. It sounds and looks 
common and elemental when seen 
in the telephone directory or on an 
assessor’s list kept for municipal 
purposes. But really it took a long 
time, a lot of struggle, and the exer- 
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cise of a vast amount of “sweat and 
blood, toil and tears” to establish this 
form of identification of the unit of 
our complicated society. 

The truth is that the right to oc- 
cupy a home and to cite its location 
in a post office address is the evi- 
dence of centuries of development 
from a nomad existence into one 
into which the elements of stability 
have been established. We are ever- 
lastingly cluttering up our statute 
books with laws made and provided 
“in the interest of property.” The 
“reformers” find much of which to 
complain in the distribution of 
wealth and substance. But all the 
“lives and treasure” sacrificed in this 
present global war are of negligible 
quantity when they are compared 
with what has been required to en- 
able us to have the possession of 
homes. Our progress toward the ex- 
ercise of the powers bestowed upon 
us, the powers that enable man to 
function in a position a little lower 
than the angels, reached a high level 
when a man’s house became his cas- 
tle. It gave him the privacy he 
needed for his personal development. 


PILLARS OF PEACE 

In directing attention to the edi- 
torial on page 3 of this issue and to 
page 10, Tue LuTHErRAN seeks to en- 
courage the members of the United 
Lutheran Church to engage in an ex- 
amination of the principles on which 
peace may prevail throughout the 
world. The points here offered for 
consideration have had as much dis- 
cussion as any program other than 
the four freedoms of President 
Roosevelt and the “Atlantic Char- 
ter,” which was given publicity after 
the famous meeting of the President 
and Prime Minister Churchill. 

The “findings” for which an analy- 
sis is asked came from a Commission 
of the Federai Council of Churches, 
an ecclesiastical authority; but Mr. 
Churchill, in his radio talk on March 
21, and a group of our United States 
senators urge, on the basis of civil 
government, the development of 
public sentiment which is possible 
of attainment when the people have 
given sober and prolonged thought 
to issues presented to them. When 
this consensus of judgment has been 
reached, the Senate can negotiate 
treaties and the Congress can enact 
laws by which the peace regime will 
have the authority of law. When 


practice by the people has been 
brought into accord with interna- 
tional law, the peace now under dis- 
cussion will have been established. 


Priorities Among Principles 
Preliminary to consideration of 
the propositions presented, recogni- 
tion should be given to basic prin- 
ciples. Some of these are essential 
attributes of popular government 
such as obtains in the United States 
and to a considerable extent also in 
Canada. One of these is the Amer- 
ican method of settling disputes. 
Great differences of opinion can 
exist among us and sharp arguments 
can occur, but the will of the ma- 


jority expressed in the action of duly 


chosen representatives decides the 
issue. The minority may continue 
agitation and can grow into a ma- 
jority, but the principle of majority 
rule is fundamental to our institu- 
tions of government. 

A second principle determines the 
location of authority. Continuation 
of war, cessation of war, and treaties 
with either allies or enemies are in 
the sphere of civic administration. 
Decisions cannot be dictated by 
ecclesiastical authority, nor does cor- 
rect discernment of the moral and 
equitable elements involved give 
more power than can be applied by 
convincing those who are author- 
ized and empowered to draft treaties 
and make laws. A principle may 
have the merits of an ideal. It can, 
in fact, be the moral tenet of One 
Who can summen legions of angels 
to enforce His will. But unless this 
ideal is empowered, the best among 
men can be led to martyrdom. 

A good deal has been said to the 
church and by it about being the 
conscience of the nation. It can go 
far to inject into the hearts of the 
citizens of a nation the equity of the 
Gospel, but of itself it cannot di- 
rectly bring on a better social order. 
And where the parties to a peace are 
either heedless of Christian ethics or 
defiant of the code of conduct which 
Christianity prescribes, those who 
are the followers of Christ must ac- 
cept the will of a Herod, or the 
policies of a Pilate, or the attitude 
of an apostate. The will to peace 
may receive expression from the 
worthiest ambitions of great social 
leaders. Its enactments will be those 
of the possessors or the seeming pos- 
sessors of civil power. 
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A CONVINCING EXPERIENCE 


Disciples Witness Disclosure of Their Lord's Divine Nature 


And His Infinite Authority 


Mark 9: 2-8; Il Peter 1: 16-18. The Sunday School Lesson for April || 


A Factor entitled to regard in reading and interpreting the Bible’s 
contents is purpose. When Jesus taught the people who gathered to hear 
Him, and especially when He called a few men away from their work and 
made them His intimate followers, the proclamation of the divine plan of 
redemption was in His mind. But the human part of the process was 


striking: 
witness.” 


indeed it was unique. It consisted in its essentials of “bearing 
They announced the power and glory of the kingdom of God as 


it had been manifested to.them, not as deductions from experience, nor as 


conclusions from meditations. 

One can spend a moment’s thought 
upon this distinction. The Koran is a 
record of communications claimed by 
Mohammed to have been received from 
him, written down, and given the au- 
thority of a message from God. The 
Koran is thus really the product of 
meditations into which the prophet en- 
tered over a series of years and at the 
instance of a variety of occasions. Con- 
fucianism was originally a system of 
ethics derived by its writer from ob- 
servation and experience. It does not 
rank with Christianity as a religion 
because Confucius did not presume to 
discuss spiritual relationships in the 
sense in which our Bible describes 
them and records their occurrences 
over centuries of time. The tenets of 
Buddhism or of Hinduism are really a 
series of speculations which many times 
seem to have been the mental develop- 
ments due to stimulation by some form 
of fasting or abnormal practise. 


Divine Authority Revealed 


What has been named the Trans- 
figuration of our Lord is described most 
fully in the ninth chapter of the Gospel 
of St. Mark and is also referred to by 
Peter in the first chapter of the Second 
Epistle and is implied in the fourth 
chapter of John’s First Epistle. The 
occurrence is unique amongst the mir- 
acles which were performed by our 
Lord in that it presents a temporary 
release of His divine nature, thereby 
making evident the attributes of the 
divine in conjunction with the human 
nature of our Lord. There was thus a 
foreshadowing of these qualities of our 
Lord which were more fully demon- 
strated by His resurrection. For the 
time being the attributes of divinity 
were so manifested as to receive dis- 
cernment by the three men who were 
to be future apostles. To equip them 
for that testimony, Jesus took them 
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with Him on His journey into the 
mountain. 

One does not undertake to explain 
the inner nature of this transfigura- 
tion, nor state the reasons that led 
Jesus to meet with Moses and Elijah. 
It must be said that the phenomena 
of the occasion were such as to make 
an indelible impression upon the minds 
of its witnesses. They were no doubt 
confirmed in their explanation of what 
had occurred when later they beheld 
Jesus “raised from the dead.” They 
could thus reason that the Jesus Who 
stood in the midst of them in the Up- 
per Room had not taken upon Himself 
at His emergence from the sepulcher 
a nature divine; they had been wit- 
nesses of this same qualification when 
they beheld Him “transfigured before 
them.” 


Interaction of Natures 


The theologians of the church have 
very reverently dealt with such man- 
ifestations of the natures and per- 
sonality of our Lord as are revealed 
to us in this and other incidents which 
the New Testament records. “They 
have, however, not failed to give close 
consideration to certain characteristics 
for which the transfiguration furnishes 
the highest form of revelation prior to 
the final, complete, and permanent ele- 
vation of the human nature to the right 
hand of God by the Resurrection and 
Ascension. The group of doctrines 
which have been thus derived has a 
Latin title, for which the English ver- 
sion is “the communication of at- 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
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M. The Transfiguration. Mark 9: 2-8. 
T. The Voice From Heaven. II ree 1: 16-18. 
W. Paul’s Heavenly Vision. II Cor. 12: 1-5. 
Th. John’s Vision on Patmos. Rev. 1:9 9-18. 
F. Longing: Zot the Courts of the Lord. Psalm 


Sat. The Glory of the Church. Haggai 2: 6-9. 
S. The King of Glory. Psalm 24: 7-10. 
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tributes.” The conclusions are, of 
course, very difficult of expression, and 
one is constantly warned against un- 
dertaking to delve into the “mysteries 
of godliness.” 

It is, however, essential to realize 
that there are relationships between 
the two natures of Jesus and His per- 
sonality. Therein is much that has to 
do with the reality of our Lord’s atone- 
ment. His suffering for the sin of the 
world was accomplished through His 
human nature, but it was human na- 
ture empowered by His divine nature, 
so that it is not merely an example of 
suffering. Nor is it a kind of token 
payment which is acceptable to God 
for man’s sin. It is an assumption of 
the burden of all the guilt for all the 
sin committed by all those born in the 
flesh. There is also involved in this 
“Communication of the attributes” of 
the two natures of our Lord the fact 
that the divine nature has at its behest 
the attributes of the human nature. For 
this reason we do not think of the grad- 
ual development of Messianic author- 
ity on the part of Jesus. The limita- 
tions which were imposed upon His 
wisdom and authority were self-im- 
posed. He could have called to His 
support “more than twelve legions of 
angels.” He knew all that would occur 
and did occur, even as God knows. 

A third phase of this same doctrine 
is that which relates the two natures 
of our Lord to His personality. The 
personality of Christ is eternal as it is 
stated in the Nicene Creed, “begotten 
of His Father before all worlds, God 
of God, Light of Light, very God of 
very God.” Many of the declarations: 
which occur in the ecumenical creeds, 
the Apostles’, the Nicene, the Athana- 
sian, have the implications of their cor- 
rectness in the recognition of the 
reality of the two natures and one per- 
sonality of our Lord. 

-To Peter, James, and John this su- 
preme manifestation, and the many 
others of which they were eyewitnesses 
were convincing proof of the authority 
of Jesus. They accepted without any 
question and they taught without any 
conditions, “Whosoever believeth in 
me shall not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.” They made the condition that 
faith in Christ is essential to citizenship 
in the kingdom of God, not from any 
deductions from human equity, but be- 
cause Jesus had earned the authority 
from the Father to declare the terms 
upon which man could be saved. 
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A Life of Sacrifice — Philippians 3: 7-11 


THE word sacrifice has a hard and 
uncompromising sound. To most of us 
it is something to be avoided, some- 
thing to take the joy out of life. That 
is because we are selfish. We are think- 
ing in the terms of our own comfort 
and pleasure. The origin of the word 
sacrifice is religious. Things given up 
for God are the truest sacrifices. The 
animals slain and burned upon ancient 
altars were given up to God. Now we 
call any self-denial a sacrifice. 

Some of the worshipers who brought 
their animals for sacrifice came in the 
spirit of burdensome duty. They fol- 
lowed carefully the letter of the laws 
of sacrifice and brought their animals 
in strict accord with its provisions. 
They gave up that which they would 
rather keep, because they were afraid 
to disobey or displease their God. We 
are likely to think of all sacrifice in the 
terms of their reluctant spirits. 

Many other worshipers came to their 
altars in an entirely different spirit. 
They came willingly, their sacrifices 
expressing their gratitude to their God. 
They came with the vivid memory of 
God’s goodness to them. Or they came 
with trusting hearts to assure God that 
they were continuing to place their 
future in His care and keeping. To 
these worshipers the value of the thing 
sacrificed was just as high as to those 
who came because they feared their 
God. But the higher the value, the 
more joy in their hearts. They wanted 
to sacrifice, for it was a way in which 
they could express their love and trust. 

The life of sacrifice may be a life of 
dull devotion to duty. It may be full 
of things denied to self. Yet it may 
lack the spirit of joy and gratitude that 
will please God. Christian sacrifice is 
a privilege. 


The Pride of Paul 


When Saul the Jew became Paul the 
‘Christian, he did not despise his past. 
‘He grieved over his attitude toward 
‘Christ and His disciples, but he felt 
-within his heart a certain integrity that 
‘comforted him. He had been terribly 
-wrong, but honestly so. When he sac- 
-rificed his past, he sacrificed a thing of 
-value. Read the Scripture lesson and 
-couple with it Acts 22: 3-5; 26: 4-11, 
-and II Corinthians 11: 22. These are 
-very characteristic sayings of Paul. He 
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almost boasted of his past. May we 
not be a little suspicious of the man 
who is always running down his past? 

Paul was circumcised on the eighth 
day. He came from the good stock of 
Israel; his tribe was Benjamin, the one 
tribe that stood with Judah when the 
kingdom was divided, the tribe from 
which the first king was chosen. He 
was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, not one 
who aped Greek ways, in spite of his 
birth in a Greek city. He was a Phar- 
isee, a really good class of people, men 
who took their religion seriously and 
who lived clean, honorable lives. He 
was full of religious zeal, the very 
power of which led him to be a per- 
secutor of the Christian heretics. He 
was personally righteous by the stand- 
ards of the. law. 

Paul laid all this on the altar just as 
soon as he was convinced that Jesus 
was his Lord. It was no small gift to 
make. The very might of his new love 
for Christ is proved by the high value 
of the things he gave up. Magnificent 
changes came into his way of thinking 
and living. 


For What? 


Christ was the life purpose of Paul 
after his conversion. In his heart was 
peace, the kind of peace that comes to 
a forgiven soul. He understood now 
that any righteousness he could earn 
would not be enough, and only the sac- 
rifice of Christ could atone for his sins. 
With this peace of mind and heart came 
also the new purpose for life. Christ 
was that purpose. “To live is Christ,” 
he said. This means that this love for 


Christ had become the biggest thing in 


his life. This means that the aims for 
which Christ lived were now his aims. 
So completely was this true that noth- 
ing in his life had any value except as 
it was related to Christ. 

Power for such a life he found in a 
sense of Christ’s presence. He experi- 
enced the meaning of the promise, “Lo, 
I am with you alway.” Whether in 
prison, or in shipwreck, or in the happy 
companionship of his fellow Christians, 
always Christ was with him. Christ’s 
loving, understanding presence became 
the dominant influence. 

No wonder Paul counted as gain the 
things he had lost. Dr. Anna Kugler 
of India remarked on her last furlough 


that she noted the low meaning given 
to the word sacrifice here in America. 
Dr. Kugler gloried in what we might 
call sacrifice, in her devotion to her 
great life purpose, the winning of India 
to Christ. It was not that she prized 
the less the associations of her home 
and the comforts of American life, but 
she was so completely mastered by her 
desire to win India for Christ that she 
felt no sense of loss. In Wales they 
speak of “winning the coal” in the min- 
ing country. Sinking a shaft, digging 
through the rock, all the toil and effort 
necessary to mining—all this is part of 
the cost of winning the coal. Willing- 
ness to dig depends on the strength of 
the desire to get the coal. So it is with 
sacrifice in the Christian life. The tool 
of digging is forgotten when we value 
the purpose highly enough. Sacrifice in 
itself is nothing. The important ques- 
tion is “For what?” 


Intensity of Purpose 


The meaning of sacrifice depends on 
its motive. This places value on the 
gifts we bring to the Lord’s work. 
Years ago Father Ignatius of St. Ed- 
mund’s Church, London, said to his 
people, “You have just been singing, 
‘Love so amazing, so divine, demands 
my soul, my life, my all.’ Yet I see only 
a few shillings in the offering plate.” 
Honest appraisal of our investment in 
the business of the Kingdom will dis- 
cover how often we have been giving 
our small change, our left-over time, 
and our surplus talents. 

The workman lettering in gold-leaf 
on the store window, cut away all the 
gold except the name he wanted to in- 
scribe. That is the meaning of sacrifice 
for the Christian. If the Blessed Name 
is to stand out upon our lives, we must 
cut away all that keeps it blurred. 

Someone has written the following 
lines entitled ‘““A Confirmand’s Prayer.” 
They may well be the prayer of all of 
us, young and old. We will choose the 
right things for which to devote life in 
the measure we know and love Christ. 


“Help me to choose, O Lord, from out 


the maze 
And multitude of things that by me 
roll, 
One thing to work and pray for here 
on earth— 
Something to keep before me as a 
goal. 
I seek, O Lord, some purpose in my 
life, 
Some end which my daily acts 
control. 
Help me to choose, O Lord, while I 
am young, 
Something to keep before me as a 
goal.” 
* * * % 


To Leaprers: Topic date, April 11. 
Next topic, “Christ’s Death.” 
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IN TERMS OF BUSINESS 


Constitution for Administering Contributory Pension Plan 
By GEORGE L. RINKLIFF, Board Member 


Tur contributory pension plan for ministers of the United Lutheran 
Church came before the Louisville convention in the form of a constitution 
for that plan. As nearly as seemed humanly possible, all details of the 
principles and operations of the plan were embodied in that constitution. 
The document had to be definite, comprehensive, and precise. Since it 
dealt with a subject in a scientific field—that of economics—it had to employ 
language involved with the technical terminologies of that field. 


It seemed that some persons present 
were perplexed and embarrassed, fac- 
ing the language of that constitution. 
They may have preferred what could 
be called a popular statement of the 
plan. However, there is always a 
weakness in all so-called popular state- 
ments. The understanding of them is 
likely to vary with and between indi- 
viduals. Every science has its verbal 
exactitudes. Whoever wishes to be 
precise in any field of science must 
learn the handling of such implements. 
Ministers recognize that, of course, in 
their own field of theology—‘“the queen 
of the sciences.” 


Something Missing 

But it seems fair to state that as the 
discussion proceeded, the content and 
intent of the contributory pension plan 


became clearer to members of the con- . 


vention. As this situation developed, 
there were indications of disappoint- 
ment and regret, expressed somewhat 

upon the floor of the convention and 
- perhaps more freely elsewhere, that 
the plan did not embody what some 
wished for. 

As the writer listened, these expres- 
sions seemed to admit of being grouped 
into categories. 

First of all, there was regret that the 
church had resorted to what some con- 
sidered a “worldly” system. Why not 
provide a plan that would challenge 
ministers to share freely with one an- 
other, according to the means and needs 
of each, and in which the church as a 
whole would participate freely and en- 
tirely in the spirit of the Gospel? Why 
devote so much consideration to ma- 
chinery that seemed rather compli- 
cated with the wisdom of the world? 

The answer to that should be obvious. 
What has prevented ministers from al- 
ways sharing freely with one another, 
according to their means and needs? 
Who prevents them from doing so now, 
in spite of the fact that a contributory 
pension plan has been adopted? Is not 
the great obstacle to that the inability 
to get accurate and helpful information 
on the identities and real needs of 
needy ministers? Once an attempt were 
made to such an end, machinery would 
be set up to gather information, collect 
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funds, and disburse them. And would 
not that have the flavor of the same 
kind of “worldliness” of which some 
complained? 


Lucre Tainted 

Still there remains with some min- 
isters the feeling that any system that 
involves the collecting of money from 
ministers upon a basis of calculation, 
rather than as a free-handed gift, and 
the dispensing of what is collected upon 
the same basis, is incompatible with 
the spirit of the Gospel. “Freely ye 
have received, freely give,” is in the 
Gospel, and one cannot forget it, except 
by forgetting the Gospel. 

But the calculating basis for such 
procedure seems dictated by human 
nature. The first Christian congrega- 
tion tried hard to get away from that 
calculating basis by having all things 
in common. But eventually came the 
pressure for the appointment of the 
seven deacons, because it was clear that 
notwithstanding all else, there was still 
a great deal of human nature in the 
membership of the church. The church 
dare not ignore the Gospel. But the 
church, in remembering the Gospel, 
must not ignore human nature. 

The lesson has been repeated through 
nineteen centuries. Again and again 
there have been sincere efforts to pro- 
vide mutual aid for ministers, and for 
members of the church, definitely with- 
out recourse to anything but the Gos- 
pel. 


Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 

A case in point is that of the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund, as studied by 
Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Huebner 
traces the development of this splendid 
organization through the work of gen- 
erations, in a worthy quest to find re- 
liable means of aiding the widows and 
orphans of ministers. There was never 
lack of emphasis upon the Gospel—but 
just as surely, there were the short- 
comings of human nature to be dealt 
with. Finally, the organization, for a 
practical application of the Gospel to 
human needs, commandeered all that 


the scientific world had discovered and 
developed for use in the particular field 
in which the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund was working. And for this, 
apologies are not indicated—and the 
results certainly call for commendation. 

Latterly, a need for other provision 
for sharing mutual resources and mu- 
tual needs among ministers has been 
recognized, to the end that aged and 
disabled ministers may have certainty 
of income which in the circumstances 
they cannot earn—a need for pensions, 
to put it precisely. Shall the church 
commandeer what the world has 
learned upon that subject? 

The wisdom of the matter seems to 
lie somewhere near the point indicated 
by this proposition: The church has for 
ages commandeered the learning and 
other resources of the world, and used 
them for the purposes of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. The world’s knowl- 
edge of architecture has been com- 
mandeered and built into church build- 
ings. The world’s knowledge of writing 
and printing—yes, and the world’s 
knowledge of language—has been com- 
mandeered, and used to spread the 
Gospel of the Kingdom to the ends of 
the earth. 


Dictation of Needs 


Does it not go more directly to the 
point—if we say we do not care for a 
pension system that has features copied 
from the ways of the world—to say that 
we should not have ministers who have 
worldly needs? Would any care to 
champion the proposal that a minister 
of sixty-five does not have worldly 
needs? Are the needs of such a min- 
ister solely spiritual? If so, who is 
ready to tell him to be content solely 
with the spiritual ministrations of the 
church? 

The truth of the matter is that the 
whole idea of ministerial pensions is 
based upon recognition of the fact that 
ministers have physical and material 
needs—in which all human beings are 
alike, from the noblest saint to the most 
persistent sinner. Since such needs are 
in the field of the material—since in 
that field unyielding laws operate—we 
must have regard for those laws if we 
are to do anything effective. 

Aware of that fact, the framers of the 
constitution of the contributory pension 
plan of the United Lutheran Church 
did their work, and commandeered for 
their Church some of the resources of 
worldly wisdom. 

When you put shoes upon the feet of 
one who would otherwise go unshod in 
winter, you commandeer the worldly 
skill and wisdom that has been put into 
the making of those shoes—but the 
real question is not about that. A more 
important question is: Do the shoes 
serve? 
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Pennsylvania Pastors Consider "Opening Another Front—For God" 


THE annual sessions of the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Churches were held 
in the Central Y. M. C. A., Harrisburg, 
Pa., March 16, under the capable direc- 
tion of the chairman, Dr. Ira S. Sassa- 
man, pastor of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church, Williamsport, Pa. Thirty-two 
delegates from as many centers were in 
attendance. 

The meeting began with a challeng- 
ing message as the opening devotional 
period by Dr. Titus A. Alspach, pastor 
of the First Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., who used as 
his theme, “Opening Another Front— 
For God.” 

Dr. Alspach declared that this death 
struggle in which the nations of the 
world are now engaged is an issue be- 
tween God and Satan . . .Christ vs. 
Antichrist. “And,” said he, “the tap- 
root of this whole struggle is sin... 
personal, national, and international 
sin.” The war is the overflowing of 
accumulated sins of all mankind.” In 
the face of these existing conditions, he 
maintained, “We must open another 
front” ... this one must be “For God” 

. in the realm of Evangelism. 

Some of the important things that 
were done during the past year and 
which showed marked success were the 
splendid growth of the annual Week of 
Prayer throughout the state. Hundreds 
of communities observed this event. 


“Prayer Minute" Observance 

The establishment of America’s 
Prayer Minute this year has met with 
a phenomenal beginning. ... The ex- 
ecutive secretary, Dr. ‘William L. 
Mudge, reported that at least sixty vil- 
lages, towns and cities are observing 
this period of prayer and devotion each 
evening at 6.00 o’clock. 

The highlight of the morning session 
came when the Rev. Robert Wolf, 
directing head of the Lutheran Service 
Center in Harrisburg, reported for the 
Committee on Camp and Defense Work 
within the state. In a brief message 
filled with thought-provoking state- 
ments and in a very forceful manner, 
Service Pastor Wolf, speaking for all 
service pastors throughout the nation 
declared: “The main job in the Service 
Centers of the nation is conservation 
rather than conscription for Christ and 
the Church. Gentlemen, we must keep 
what we have, rather than try to win 
new converts to the Church. We must 
follow the boys of our churches to 
every corner of the world. Let’s con- 
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serve what we have and save the boys’ 
faith in God.” 

“To do this tremendously important 
job,” he further declared, “We must 
have churches with a warm, open 
spirit to all mien in the service, and we 
must have a home away from home 
for them that has a Christian environ- 
ment and atmosphere. That’s real 
preaching .. . that’s real evangelism.” 

A further report on the Camp and 
Defense Work in the state revealed 
that twenty-seven counties within the 
state are vitally affected by the mil- 
itary program. Although there is no 
decrease in the population in Pennsyl- 
vania, there is a great migrant prob- 
lem for the Church to deal with. 


Lutheran Appointment Welcomed 


Mr. Ira Sassaman, who is in charge 
of the Adult Bible Class work of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association, reported splendid prog- 
ress in this phase of work. He de- 


clared that “lay people are eager to 


carry on evangelistic work when they 
are trained and prepared for it.’’ 

The Rev. Lester M. Utz, representing 
Tue LUTHERAN, was presented to the 
body and told of the recent selection 
of the Rev. Oscar W. Carlson as secre- 
tary of the Department of Evangelism 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. He said that Secretary Carl- 
son was a man of great vision and 
power and that he had a real zeal for 
the cause of evangelism. The represen- 
tatives present rejoiced to hear of this 
fine beginning for an intensive program 
of Evangelism among the great con- 
stituency of Lutherans in Pennsylvania 
as well as throughout the nation. 


Unchurched Population 
Menaces Morals 


By Ira S. Sassaman, Chairman 


SEVERAL weeks ago an authoritative 
announcement was made that crime in 
America had increased by 55 per cent 
during the last year and that 27 per 
cent of the increase was among women. 
The same authority also announced 
what our juvenile judges have been 
telling us for the past three or more 
years, namely, that juvenile delin- 
quency was very definitely on the in- 
crease everywhere. We are told that 
while some of the cause can be traced 
to homes where mothers are doing 
necessary war work, most of the in- 


crease—indeed nearly all of it—can be 
traced to broken homes; not homes 
necessarily where divorce has sep- 
arated and divided the home, but 
rather where the home is torn by mis- 
understanding, ill will, bickering, 
drinking and a lack of religious con- 
viction among parents. In such homes 
our potential criminals are being 
reared, and through them the very 
foundations of our democracy are be- 
ing threatened. 

It is obvious that our present pre- 
vailing moral condition in America is 
due to the fact that more than half of 
our adult population is under no re- 
ligious teaching or influence at all— 
not Jewish, nor Catholic, nor Prot- 
estant. The percentage of unreached 
people in America is growing with 
each year. Our methods for the propa- 
gation of our Christian faith have been 
unsuccessful in reaching the unsaved 
for Christ and His Church. Our 
churches have splendid programs for 
bringing Christian education and cul- 
ture to the people who attend our 
schools and churches, but we have 
tragically failed Christ when we have 
failed to include every unsaved person 
as a part of our responsibility. 


Into Every Home 

The duty of the church would seem 
to be clear. The church must carry the 
Christian message to every home and 
to every individual. She must include 
these unevangelized people in her 
hopes, her prayers and her plans, or we 
must give up hope to build a Christian 
society and a Christian world. Until 
she does this, she cannot be taking 
seriously the commission of our Lord, 
“Go ye, therefore . . . make disciples 
of all men.” 

When the church goes into an “all- 
out” effort to evangelize and Chris- 
tianize our unreached multitudes; when 
she pleads not for a decision for mem- 
berships, but yielded hearts; when she 
witnesses to the saving grace of Christ 
in the mills, the shops, the schools and 
the homes of our great state; when she 
puts spiritual power above social prom- 
inence, godliness above gadgets and 
gas, character above cash, ceremonies 
or great cathedrals—then, and then 

only, will the church see souls born 
into the Kingdom of God. 

The program of our Board of Social 
Missions under the aggressive leader- 
ship of the Rev. Oscar W. Carlson is 
enthusiastically welcomed by the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Churches. It reg- 
isters our great Church as standing 
true to the spirit that gave her birth. 
She was born in the midst of an evan- 
gelistic awakening. She must be true 
to her essential historic background. 
We welcome her contribution to the 
total evangelistic effort of Pennsylvania. 
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NEW CONGREGATIONS ESTABLISHED IN TEXAS 


A NEw congregation formally began 
its life in the Palm Heights-Collins 
Gardens section of San Antonio, Texas, 
February 7, 1943, with sixty-four char- 
ter members. The Rev. Carl J. Deith- 
loff, recently of the Schroeder-Kilgore 
Parish, is pastor. He began his work 
there the first of this year. The Rev. 
Paul Bechter, president of the Texas 
Synod, preached the sermon and took 
charge of the official business. 

The name of the congregation is now 
Faith Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
The congregation is worshiping in the 
Recreation Center Building at the Palm 
Heights Park. Through the efforts of 
the laymen the building is made quite 
churchly each Sunday morning. Some- 
times the men must sweep up the 
debris left by some group enjoying a 
party the night before! One of the 
founders and councilmen, Mr. F. A. 
Arnold, is a cabinet maker, and has 
built a collapsible altar, a cross, a read- 
ing desk to serve as a pulpit, and a 
flag stand. The women of the church 
during the pastorate of the Rev. J. F. 
Mussehl, sewed a beautiful United 
States flag. 

The congregation began its life just 
a week before, March 9, 1941. Pastor 
and Mrs. J. F. Vorkoper, with a band 
of members from St. Luke’s and a 
group from the Lutheran Mission Cen- 
ter who were doing Mexican mission 
work from the Minneapolis Bible 
School, surveyed the area. A Sun- 
day school began to function on the 
above date, and later, services were 
added. In the summer of 1941 Mr. 
Edwin J. Oehlke of the Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary, labored earnestly and 
found many new members and children 
for the Sunday school. Then the work 
was handled from St. Luke’s until No- 
vember, at which time the Rev. and 
Mrs. J. Francis Mussehl were in charge. 
They developed the musical part of the 
service splendidly and added much 
equipment. In the summer of 1942, Mr. 
Oehlke again served the mission and 
succeeded in bringing the attendance to 
its highest point. After Mr. Oehlke left 
for the seminary, the work was handled 
from St. Luke’s until January 1, when 
Pastor Deithloff was called by the syn- 
odical mission committee to take charge. 
He was called to be the pastor, when 
the work was organized in February. 
Indications are that a rapid develop- 
ment will take place in this new mis- 
sion. We understand that negotiations 
are under way for the purchase of a 
property, which may serve as a parson- 
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age and a site for a new building, when 
restrictions on building are lifted. 


Work at Corpus Christi 


We have started work in Corpus 
Christi! On Transfiguration Sunday, 
February 14, our first service was held 
in the beautiful new Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, 417 South Broadway, on the bluff 
overlooking Corpus Christi Bay. Our 
place of worship is centrally located, 
near the downtown business section. 
There are many unchurched Lutherans 
and other people in Corpus Christi. 
Some of our formerly faithful Luther- 
ans have strayed to other pastures and 
feed on other doctrine. We shall en- 
deavor to lead them back to the fold, 
if we learn of them. We desire that our 
readers who know of Lutheran people 
living in this city, write us at 1808 
Palm Drive, Corpus Christi, Texas, and 
also write your friends that there is a 
United Lutheran Church here. 

Our first three services in February 
were attended by 17, 30 and 18 persons 
respectively. Five persons have signed 
the Founders’ Roll. Offerings have 
amounted to about $20 and gifts from 
friends previously given amounted to 
$38. One founder has promised to pay 
our monthly rent bill. 


Texas Is Growing 


In every area we hear the roar of air- 
plane motors, see immense fields for 
training pilots. That means that the 
church must be on the job, finding 
those who have come as service men, 
as. war workers, as relatives of service 
men, and the many others who have 
moved to Texas, and have learned that 
it was very different from the usual run 
of wild west stories from which they 
had formed an opinion of the state, 
directing them to worship in our 
churches. If you do not know of any 
Lutheran church near your friends, or 
members, who have moved here, please 
write the Rev. Paul Bechter, 414 East 
Hochheim St., Yoakum, Texas, giving 
him their name and address, and he 
will direct the information in the 
proper channels. 


Of Service to Lutherans 


At present the enormous Naval Air 
Station here is bringing more people 
into the city than anything else. There 
are many Lutheran boys and families 
among the personnel. Some of them 
find the Lutheran Service Center, 623 
North Mesquite Street, the Rev. A. B. 


Swan (N. L. C.) pastor. He is doing an _ 
outstanding service to our boys in serv- 
ice, regardless of race or creed. His 
first year of service here was celebrated 
on February 7 with 500 visitors for the 
day. Last year 41,109 persons visited 
the Center, which figure tops all Lu- 
theran Naval Service Centers. 

Even though the usual run of USO 
entertainment is not given in our Lu- 
theran Center, the boys say that our 
center’ is the best of all! Pastor Swan 
makes an ideal pastor for these men. 
He is doing a fine work of evangelism. 
A little chapel is used every day. Tell 
your boys in service to visit our Lu- 
theran Service Center and write a let- 
ter, take a snooze, hear some beautiful 
music, play a game of table tennis, 
drink some coffee and eat a piece of 
cake and most popular of all, to check 
their valuables and belongings in a 
steel vault. 


A New Preaching Place 


The Rev. A. A. Hahn, pastor of the 
most beautiful church in Texas, St. 
Mark’s, Cuero, recently started bi- 
weekly preaching services in the little 
village of Thomaston, some seventeen 
miles from Cuero, on Sunday after- 
noons. Thomaston has had three 
churches and congregations in the past. 
To our knowledge they were not Lu- 
theran. The last of these three churches 
was completely destroyed by the hur- 
ricane in August 1942. Since that time 
no services of any kind have been held 
in the community, and now Pastor 
Hahn is conducting these Sunday after- 
noon services in the village school- 
house. We pray that this venture in 
faith may prove successful. 

Pastor Hahn has been doing an ex- 
cellent pastoral work among the visit- 
ing airmen who train at the local air 
field and also keeps diligently in touch 
with the many boys from his large con- 
gregation who are in service in all 
parts of the world. His weekly printed 
bulletins are newsy chats with the boys, 
and in them we find exchanges of news 
among the service men. In December 
there were forty-six boys in service. 


A Pleasant Chant 


There was a progressive chant in the 
news items from congregations in the 
last issue of the Texas Lutheran. It ran 
like this, ‘“‘The pastor received a sub- 
stantial raise in salary.” A number of 
congregations have seen the need in 
the pastor’s home for more support, and 
have had the courage to bring the mat- 
ter to a final conclusion at their annual 
meetings. Those congregations, who are 
able, but unwilling to break loose from 
ingrown habits of pastor starvation 
acquired in the past may find them- 
selves without pastoral aid and service 
in the near future, in many cases. 
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In Peace Church, Vernon, the Rev. 
John W. Kern pastor, there is rejoicing 
over the payment in full of the new 
parish hall built in 1942. The receipts 
for the Income Objective were the 
largest in the history of the congrega- 
tion in 1942. 


The members of Grace Church, 
Houston, the Rev. N. H. Kern pastor, 
are raising funds, putting them into 
war bonds, and hoping prayerfully for 
the day when their great new church 
can be built. The crowded condition of 
the little building in which they try to 
carry on a very full program of church 
work, is disheartening sometimes. The 
congregation is growing. 


The Rev. M. Luther Sievert resigned 
from the Tivoli-Inez Parish early this 
year and took charge of the Schroeder- 
Kilgore Parish on February 1. The con- 
gregation at Inez voted to dispense with 
their annual money-raising barbeque 
last fall and as a result of direct giving 
far surpassed any former money-raising 
efforts. Nearly $400 was given by the 
members. Inez reports about forty com- 
muning members at present. 


Grace Church, Harlingen, the Rev. 
J. A. Sanders pastor, renovated the in- 
terior of the church and improved the 
property. Many service men attend 
services. 


At a recent visit to George West, the 
Rev. J. C. A. Pfenninger informs us 
that his work is making fine progress. 
The Christmas Communion Service was 
the largest in the history of George 
West Lutheran Church. Attendances 
have increased steadily in Holy Cross 
Church at Pawnee. An offering for dis- 
abled and aged pastors was taken in 
St. Michael’s Church, Ray Point, on 
second Christmas Day, December 26. 


The Luther League in Goliad 


has been hard hit by the selective serv- 
ice act. Nearly 20 per cent of the con- 
gregation has been called to the colors, 
the Rev. E. J. Hirsch reports in the 
Texas Lutheran. There have been 
gains in membership, however, in both 
of the congregations in this parish, St. 
John’s, Goliad, and Martin Luther 
Church, Colettoville. Many new people 
from overcrowded Victoria, twenty- 
eight miles away are coming to live in 
Goliad. 


United Martin Luther Church, Shiner, 
the Rev. R. Schuetze pastor, uses the 
municipal hall for his annual Christmas 
program. More than 500 persons at- 
tended the service. Two of the pastor’s 
sons are in the armed forces. The 
women of the church have made exten- 
sive improvements in the church and 
parsonage property. 


Trinity Church, Miles, the Rev. E. 
Rowoldt pastor, gained eleven sub- 
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scriptions for THe LuTHERAN during the 
special effort last fall. 


First Lutheran Church, Austin, va- 
cant, is being supplied by the Rev. Dr. 
C. B. Harmon and is carrying on, im- 
patiently awaiting a new pastor. A very 
interesting history of the first six years 
of this mission’s life was written in the 
recent issues of.the parish paper, The 
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Lutheran Tidings. Tribute was paid 
the Rev. Fred W. Kern, former pas- 
tor, who is now serving as chaplain in 
the army of the United States, for the 
splendid work and vision which he 
manifested in developing the congrega- 
tion. The Brotherhood will again show 
the picture, “King of Kings,” for two 
weeks previous to Easter in several of 
the theaters in the city. 
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CONFERENCE REPORTS FOR 1942 INDICATE “BEST YEAR” 


Your correspondent’s contacts indi- 
cate the best year in Southern Confer- 
ence history. There has been growth in 
membership, finances, benevolences, 
church attendance, Christian grace and 
Lutheran cultus. The same change that 
took place in parts of Ohio and Indiana 
forty years ago is now ‘going on in 
Illinois. The fathers of the earlier years 
would be amazed at the transformation. 


Information and Inspiration 

Miss Hazel Biederbeck, a missionary 
from our African field, spent the last 
week of January in the St. Louis area. 
She met with a young women’s group 
in St. Mark’s Church; addressed the 
congregation at Mizpah, and met with a 
group of women of Mizpah which re- 
sulted in the organization of a mission- 
ary society of thirteen members. This 
society has a work hour after the study 
period, making garments for poor chil- 
dren in foreign lands. At present they 
are making garments to be sent to Sis- 
ter Rachael Reichert in Puerto Rico. 
Later they will make garments needed 
in Liberia. She spoke at the church 
service of Reen Memorial Sunday 
morning and at the evening hour in the 
First Lutheran Church, East St. Louis. 
All of Miss Biederbeck’s talks were en- 
lightening and inspiring. 


Luther League Rally 

Sunday afternoon and evening, Feb- 
ruary 7, the greater St. Louis Luther 
League held its winter rally at St. 
Mark’s Church, the Rev. F. F. Mueller, 
Ph.D., pastor. The theme was, “When 
the Lights Come on Again.” Pastor 
George Volkmar very ably presented 
this subject in the sermon which opened 
the rally. After the service the 
Leaguers, more than one hundred in 
all, adjourned to group meetings where 
they discussed various phases of League 
work, and how to meet the problems of 
today. Then they reassembled and re- 
ported on the conclusions reached by 
the groups. This was followed by a 
business session and fellowship hour. 


By Grorce BrISwANGER 


Brotherhood Hears a Chaplain 

Statistician E. F, Konering reports on 
the Brotherhood meeting held at Faith 
Church, Dr. Alfred L. Grewe pastor. 
“It is always interesting to have one 
of our own U. L. C. A. pastors address 
a meeting. We had the pleasure of 
hearing Chaplain Calhoun speak at our 
monthly Brotherhood meeting. He 
comes from St. Matthew’s Church, 
Lebanon, Pa. He is a navy chaplain and 
gave a most interesting talk, stressing 
the wonderful work of providing spir- 
itual help for the men in the service 
and emphasizing the importance of con- 
gregations keeping in touch with their 
members in the armed forces.” 

Mr. Konering adds this note: “Judg- 
ing from the parochial reports received 
there is an increase in the communing 
membership. The annual report of this 
congregation indicates a steady growth. 
Evangelism takes first place. Two adult 
classes were conducted and brought in 
substantial increases. Church attend- 
ance was highest on record. Twenty- 
two men are in war service and the 
number is increasing. Communing 
membership has been stressed and 
reached an all-time high of ninety per 
cent of the confirmed membership. The 
finances were excellent; $3,000 was paid 
on bonded indebtedness; $2,085 on the 
Seminary Campaign; and $2,241 on ap- 
portioned benevolence; the total expen- 
ditures for the year were $22,675. 


Congregations 

Reen Memorial, the Rev, Carl I. 
Empson pastor, reports that just before 
Christmas a member handed him a 
check for $100 with the following re- 
quest: “I want every boy and girl in 
the Nachusa Lutheran Home and every 
member of the staff to have $1.00 of 
this.” 

The current income for 1942 was 
somewhat above 1941. The congrega- 
tion closed the year with all bills paid: 
$1,275 was paid on indebtedness; $1,050 
on apportioned benevolence; and $709 
on unapportioned benevolence. We are 
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using a plainly marked “triplex en- 
velope.” 


Mizpah Church, the Rev. George H. 
Volkmar pastor, is steadily gaining 
ground, and that means something for 
a U. L. C. A. mission church in the St. 
Louis area. 

A beautiful Christian and an Amer- 
ican flag were presented to the con- 
gregation by Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Mar- 
quard. These flags will be officially re- 
ceived and placed when the son, Robert, 
in the service of his country, is home 
on furlough. Robert, who is stationed 
in Philadelphia, visited one of our 
churches in the City of Brotherly Love, 
and was given the Holy Communion by 
the pastor. This same pastor wrote a 
letter of commendation to Robert’s 
parents. Such letters are surely worth- 
while. 

Mizpah church school takes up an 
offering monthly for missions. With 
less than 100 enrollment the January 
offering amounted to $28. In this con- 
gregation a missionary society was or- 
ganized to study, to give, to pray and 
to work. The communion record is 
ninety-six per cent of the confirmed 
membership. Mizpah also has a Junior 
Girls’ Choir, which sings at the morn- 
ing service. This choir also sang at the 
Junior Luther League Rally, and at a 
mass meeting of all United Lutheran 
churches in Faith Church, Sunday eve- 
ning, March 7. 


Unity, the Rev. Paul R. Bollman pas- 
tor. Attendance at services is increas- 
ing. Two confirmation classes are being 
instructed. A junior choir has been or- 
ganized under the direction of Mrs. 
Bollman and sings not only on special 
occasions but also at the regular Sun- 
day morning service. The congregation 
paid $990 the past year on indebted- 
ness. The interior of the church has 
been redecorated and carpet runners 
laid—the improvement giving the au- 
ditorium a more churchly appearance. 


St. Mark’s, the Rev. F. F. Mueller, 
Ph.D., pastor, in celebrating its diamond 
jubilee, has renewed its youth. The 
year closed with sixty-three adult ac- 
cessions, and an income of $15,000, 
averaging $50 per communing member. 
Its total benevolence was $3,500, which 
is $12 plus per communing member. 


The seminary quota was paid in full. - 


The attendance at the services was ex- 
cellent, and the organizations are a 
beehive of activity. The year was a 
banner one in the present pastorate. 


Mt. Carmel, the Rev. Wilbur M. Allen 
pastor. Zion is one of the regular 100 
per cent congregations of the South- 
ern Conference. This year it broke its 
own record, reaching 162 per cent on 
the quota for Lutheran World Action. 
It retired a $100 Nachusa bond, added 
$27 to the operating fund, sent two bar- 
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rels of vegetables besides clothing and 
the support of a protege; $261 was paid 
on the Seminary Campaign and $15 to 
the Property and Loan Fund. Its 
benevolent offerings averaged $11 per 
communing member. To complete a 
banner year the pastor’s salary was 
increased. 

The congregation also improved its 
property; releaded the art glass win- 
dows; installed new United States, 
Christian and service flags; built new 
sidewalk, papered the parsonage and 
re-roofed the garage. 

The congregation has a very active 
committee on evangelism: new pros- 
pects, more regular church attendance, 
restorations and high communing per 
cent are evidence of this activity. Seven 
children were baptized, twelve young 
men are in the service of the country, 
two overseas. , 


St. Paul’s, Metropolis, the writer pas- 
tor. Beginning with the new year 
Evangelism became the keynote. The 
regulars are more regular in attend- 
ance, the prospect list grows weekly; 
eleven infants were baptized and the 
communing attendance continues in the 
ninety plus per cent. 


Offerings are on the increase: the 
past two years there was a rise in the 


apportioned benevolences paid; in ~ 


Nachusa bond payment; in Lutheran — 


World Action contributions, and a sharp 
rise in unapportioned objects. These 
increases may mark an upturn in 


benevolent giving. Our church school — 


devotes the offering of the last Sun- 
day in each month to the benevolences. 
General finances are in a healthy 
condition: improvements were made to 
both church and parish house and paid 
for; $1,000 was given through volun- 
tary contributions to the new church 
building fund and the pastor’s salary 
was increased 25 per cent. Fourteen 
boys are in war service, four of these 
are overseas. All of these young men 
are contacted regularly. 
A Lutheran traveling salesman out of 


é 


Terre Haute, Ind., attended our church ~ 


school and divine services one Sunday. 
We sent a letter of commendation and 
appreciation to this salesman’s pastor. 
The next Sunday he was present again, 
and on inquiry we found he had driven 
fifty miles each way in order to attend 
worship in a Lutheran church. A little 
thoughtfulness brings extra dividends. 


4 Ueghany Conference Theiss 


‘MORE PASTORS ENTER CHAPLAINCY 
Cancellation of Indebtedness and Improvements to Property 


The Rev. Fred R. Greninger, pastor 
of Temple Church, Altoona, Pa., has 
resigned as pastor of that congregation 
after a pastorate of twenty years. Pas- 
tor Greninger and family have moved 
to Columbia, S. C., where he began his 
work as pastor of the National Lu- 
theran Council Service Center there 
March 1. A graduate of Susquehanna 
University and School of Theology, he 
served Redeemer Church, Williamsport, 
before being called to Altoona. Under 
his leadership Temple congregation 
constructed its beautiful and well- 
equipped church. During Pastor Gren- 
inger’s twenty years at Temple Church 
the congregation has grown from 400 
to 700 baptized members and he has 
always given of his time and ability in 
serving the best interests of the com- 
munity as well as the synod and con- 
ference. He has served as president of 
the Blair County Ministerial Associa- 
tion and the Altoona Lutheran Minis- 
terial Association, and was instrumental 
in the successful Christian Mission held 
in Altoona during January. The Altoona 
and Blair County Ministerial Associa- 
tion tendered Pastor and Mrs. Gren- 
inger a testimonial dinner in First Lu- 
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theran Church, Altoona, the night of 
February 26. 


Chaplains 


The Rev. L. V. Lesher, pastor of the 
Williamsburg Charge, has been granted 
a leave of absence during his period of 
service as chaplain in the United States 
Army. Pastor Lesher received his com- 
mission as first lieutenant in January 
and has reported to the school of chap- 
lains at Harvard University. The joint 
council of the charge refused to accept 
Pastor Lesher’s resignation and has se- 
cured the services of the Rev. Charles 
F. Wisler of Williamsburg, a son of 
Zion Church of the charge, as supply 
pastor during the absence of their pas- 
tor. Pastor Lesher and family came to 
the Williamsburg Charge from the 
Aaronsburg-Milheim Charge of the 
Susquehanna Conference in June 1937. 


The Rev. Edwin Clapper, pastor of 
the Cairnbrook Charge in Somerset 
County, has been commissioned a chap- 
lain in the United States Army and has 
begun a period of training at the school 
for chaplains at Harvard University. 


-The congregation at Cairnbrook re- 


fused to accept Pastor Clapper’s resig- 
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nation and has secured the Rev. D. L. 
Shaffer of Martinsburg as supply pas- 
tor during his absence. Pastor Clapper 
is a native of this conference and has 
served the Cairnbrook Charge since 
his graduation from Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary in May 1937. 


The Rev. C. Max Huddle, who has 
been serving as supply pastor of Grace 
Church, Altoona, since March 1941, has 
been commissioned a lieutenant senior 
grade, for duty in the naval chaplaincy. 
Pastor Huddle came to Altoona from 
Smithsburg, Md., where he served for 
several years following a period of 
service as assistant pastor in Baltimore. 
Mr. Huddle preached his farewell ser- 
mon February 28 and has reported 
to the chaplain’s school of the naval 
operations base at Norfolk. He is the 
second pastor of Grace Church to enter 
the chaplaincy. Pastor Burleigh Peters 
has been serving in such capacity with 
the United States Army since the early 
part of 1941. 


The many friends of Pastor Howard 
K. Hilner were happy to hear of his 
promotion from first lieutenant to cap- 
tain at Camp Grant, Illinois. Captain 
Hilner has been serving in the army 
chaplaincy since March 1942 when Zion 
Church, Meyersdale, granted him a 
leave of absence for the duration and 
secured the services of Dr. Roy Dunk- 
elberger as supply pastor. 


The war is continuing to affect the 
supply of pastors in our conference. 
Vacant parishes are increasing in 
number. We hear church councilmen 
and members expressing concern over 
the difficulty of securing spiritual lead- 
ers, especially in the smaller parishes. 
As more pastors feel the call to the 
chaplaincy, more and more of those at 
home will be forced to double up in an 
effort to provide services for these fel- 
low Lutherans. Several such instances 
are already in evidence in our confer- 
ence. Pastor Russel Knoebel of Bell- 
wood has been supplying the Glasgow 
Charge, the Rev. Charles Wisler of Wil- 
liamsburg the Sinking Valley Charge, 
the Rev. D. L. Shaffer of Martinsburg 
the Cairnbrook Charge, Dr. C. P. 
Bastian of Altoona St. Luke’s congre- 
gation of Roaring Spring, and the 
writer, of Altoona, St. John’s congrega- 
tion of East Juniata. These congrega- 
tions are striving to secure full-time 
pastoral service. 


Dean of Pastors 


A fine record of thirty-four years as 
pastor of Trinity Church, Somerset, 
has been completed by Dr. I. Hess 
Wagner. Dr. Wagner is dean of Alle- 
ghany Conference pastors and is highly 
esteemed and respected for his friendly 
and capable service and counseling. He 
has served in many synodical and con- 
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ference executive capacities and during 
his pastorate at Somerset has received 
1,861 individuals into church member- 
ship, officiated at 693 baptisms, 743 
funerals and 756 weddings. Trinity 
Church has had outstanding growth 
under the leadership of this faithful 
and capable servant of God. 


Indebtedness Canceled 


St. Paul’s Church at Imler of the St. 
Clairsville Charge has successfully 
completed their program of debt elim- 
ination, which now leaves them free of 
all indebtedness incurred at the time of 
building. A service was held the eve- 
ning of February 5, at which time the 
last note of indebtedness was burned 
and a sermon appropriate to the occa- 
sion was delivered by the Rev. Charles 
Frazier, pastor of the Fayetteville 
Charge. The church at Imler is one of 
union with an Evangelical-Reformed 
congregation the services alternating 
each Sunday between the two congre- 
gations and pastors. Theirs is a happy 
relationship. 


The Claysburg Congregation of the 
Newry Charge, the Rev. Lester J. 
Karschner pastor, has entered upon an 
improvement program of the church 
property. A new panel work ceiling, 
redecoration of the sanctuary, new 
church hymnals and altar cloths, new 
lectern and church equipment have 
been planned. It is hoped to have the 
work completed so that a service of 
rededication may be held during the 
Easter season. The East Freedom 
Church of the same charge is also im- 
proving its property with the installa- 
tion of a new ceiling in the sanctuary, 
new lighting system and redecoration 
of the church interior. 


Members of the Altoona District Lu- 
ther League held the annual Mission- 
ary Rally in Grace Church, Altoona, 
the Rev. C. Max Huddle pastor, the 
evening of February 19. Mrs. T. H. 
Buchanen, president of the Alleghany 
Conference Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, delivered a helpful and informa- 
tive address entitled “The March of 
Missions.” 


Free of Debt 


A SPECIAL service was held Sunday 
afternoon, February 21, at Holy Trinity 
Church, Anderson, S. C., in celebration 
of the payment of the debt on the 
church and of the seventh anniversary 
of the organization of the church. The 
principal speaker was Dr. Edgar Z. 
Pence, pastor of Trinity Church, Green- 
ville, S. C., who has served for the past 
six years as president of the Synod of 
South Carolina. Mrs. H. L. Vogel, sta- 
tistical secretary of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of synod, brought greet- 
ings. The Rev. Alton C. Clark, the first 


and only pastor of the church, had 
charge of the service, and music was 
led by the senior choir. 

The first service was held September 
29, 1935, with ten persons present. 
Prior to this there was no Lutheran 
church in Anderson—the nearest one 
being thirty-two miles away, at Green- 
ville. It was necessary for the group to 
worship in a downtown room until the 
church building was erected at Broad 
Street and Oakland Avenue in 1937. 
The church building, of English archi- 
tecture, with a seating capacity of 225, 
is valued at $19,500. Synod’s Women’s 
Missionary Society contributed $5,000 
to be used in the construction of the 
church in memory of the late Mrs. 
M. O. J. Kreps, who for twenty-five 
years had served as president of the 
society. In 1938 the five-room brick 
veneer parsonage was erected on the 
lot adjacent to the church. 

At the time of the completion of the 
present church plant, the total in- 
debtedness was approximately $8,500. 
The congregation has consistently re- 
duced that debt, and final payment was 
made January 25, 1943. 

The membership has shown a steady 
and substantial growth; today there are 
seventy-five on the roll. 

At the special service Pastor Clark 
praised the loyalty and devotion that 
has existed among the members dur- 
ing the years. He was liberal in ex- 
pressing appreciation to the Board of 
American Missions, the South Carolina 
Synod, the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of synod, and to those outsiders 
who have made this accomplishment 
possible. 

An “Open Letter” appearing in Sat- 
urday’s (February 20) Anderson Daily 
Mail, written by the editor to the mem- 
bers of Holy Trinity Church had this 
to say: 

“Several churches in the city and 
county have made excellent financial 
records, but I have heard of no more 
outstanding or glorious achievement 
than the one made by your loyal and 
enthusiastic membership. The true sig- 
nificance of this accomplishment is not 
fully evident until it is considered that 
the church has a total membership of 
only seventy-five, including children 
and others without any considerable 
financial means. How such a small 
group has met current church expenses 
and liquidated such a debt is a matter 
that can be explained only on the 
grounds of unusual loyalty and devo- 
tion to this church and to the larger 
things for which it stands. The pastor, 
officers, and every member of the con- 
gregation have merited the congratula- 
tions of all Andersonians, and with 
them I wish you boundless success and 
Godspeed in the achievement of future 
goals.” Auton C. CiLarK. 
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South Jersey News 


By H. Paut GERHARD 


Tue sea has its influence upon the 
pastors who live near it. At least it ap- 
pears so along the Atlantic seaboard, 
where in recent months three of our 
pastors have resigned their parishes to 
answer the urgent call of the Church 
for pastors to serve our men in the 
U.S. Navy. The three pastors—the Rev. 
Ragner Kjeldahl of Beach Haven, the 
Rev. Harold E, Artz of Riverside, and 
the Rev. Carl F. Yaeger of Pleasant- 
ville, are in training at the Chaplains’ 
School at the Naval Operating Base in 
Norfolk, Va. 

The Rev. Ragner Kjeldahl was the 
first pastor of Holy Trinity, Beach 
Haven, and Zion, Barnegat City, from 
which he resigned January 24, after 
two years of work in establishing the 
congregations. 

February 14 the Rev. Harold E. Artz 
resigned his first pastorate, Zion Church, 
Riverside, where he had been pastor 
since June 30, 1935, when he was or- 
dained into the ministry and installed 
as pastor of Zion Church. 

The Rev. Carl F. Yaeger, whose res- 
idence is in Pleasantville, was a board 
missionary of the Board of American 
Missions of the U. L. C. A., when he re- 
signed to be inducted into the Navy 
December 28, 1942. 


Service Club at Manasquan 


In Manasquan the Church of the 
Holy Trinity does its part for service 
men in the newly opened Community 
Service Club which is located only a 
few doors from the church. Monday 
nights the women of the church act as 
hostesses at the Manasquan Service 
Club. The Rev. Rollin G. Shaffer has 
preached at the Sunday evening song 
services, and the National Lutheran 
Council has furnished Army-Navy 
Service Books, literature and station- 
ery. Signal Corps men from the Sea 
Girt Camp and Coast Guards attend 
the services in the Lutheran Church 
and have been entertained in the homes 
of the congregation. One soldier teaches 
a class in the church school and sings 
in the senior choir. 


Secretary Bowman Speaks to Pastors 
At the first quarterly meeting of the 
Lutheran Ministerial Association of 
Camden and Vicinity on February 8, 
in St. Paul’s Church, Collingswood, the 
Rev. Stewart H. Rudisill pastor, the 
guest speaker was Mr. Elwood L. Bow- 
man, secretary of Church Extension of 
the Board of American Missions. He 
spoke on “Mission Work in the Present 
Crisis.” Mr. Bowman said that the 
present staff of thirty full-time Board 
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missionaries with its mobile field staff 
makes the Board more efficient than 
ever in carrying out the work of the 
Church in its new task in defense areas, 
trailer camps, and in the establish- 
ment of mission churches. Mr. Bowman 
regretted the fact that of the twenty 
million homes uprooted in the present 
crisis, only ten thousand names were 
sent to the Board to assist in its work 
among these new areas of activity. 
Concluding his presentation, Secretary 
Bowman said that the need is for pas- 
tors in whom the desire to witness for 
Christ is so strong that they will be 
willing to go into places to work for the 
Church where they will be able to have 
a church building and all the equip- 
ment which is such an important aid to 
the pastor in his work. 

The Rev, Paul W. Kapp, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Audubon, in a 
paper entitled, “The Pastor Among His 
People,” spoke of the need of the 
“listening ministry’—a pastor hearing 
the outpouring of the souls of his mem- 
bers before he can serve them. Pastor 
Kapp also discussed the important min- 
istry to our families with men in the 
armed forces and to the men them- 
selves. 

The association formed a group in 
order to enter the Hospital Service 
Plan of New Jersey. 


Why a Mission Congregation Grows 


The mission is Holy Trinity, Manas- 
quan. The pastor is the Rev. Rollin G. 
Shaffer. 

During the past three months a 
house-to-house religious census was 
made of the boroughs of Manasquan, 
Brielle, and Sea Girt. Co-operating 
churches were the Lutheran (at whose 
instigation the survey was made), Epis- 
copal, Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and the Society of Friends. Cards in- 
dicating church membership or local 
church preferences were given to the 
ministers of each church preferred and 
follow-up calls were made. The census 
revealed twenty-five Lutheran families 
of whom there had been no previous 
record in the local Lutheran Church. 

A Good Will Visitation by groups of 
two laymen each has been influential 
in bringing a number of persons back 
to church. 

By a concerted effort in the final two 
months of 1942, the congregation went 
“over the top” in apportioned benev- 
olence, The total benevolence offerings, 
apportioned and unapportioned, aver- 
aged $7.27 per communing member. 


In St. John’s, Woodbury, the Rev. 
George Forell pastor, a service of bless- 
ing was held to celebrate the complete 
redecoration of the church, the final 
payment on the organ, and the gifts of 
carpet and memorial baptismal font. 


In Holy Trinity, Wenonah, a part of 
this same parish, a service flag was re- 
cently dedicated. For a fund to build a 
parsonage after the war, the members 
are purchasing war stamps and are reg- 
ularly giving them to the church to 
invest in war bonds. 


Mortgage Canceled 

In West Collingswood on February 
28, the smoke of burnt offerings greeted 
the eyes of the worshipers in St. Luke’s 
Church, Dr. Wm. M. Weaver pastor. The 
smoke was caused by the burning of a 
facsimile mortgage after the treasurer 
of the Parish Society handed the treas- 
urer of the congregation a check for 
$2,000, a gift from the Parish Society 
to the congregation for the purpose of 
canceling the mortgage. 

Dr. Weaver has served as pastor of 
St. Luke’s for the past twelve years. 
This year he is celebrating the forty- 
fifth anniversary of his ordination. 


Holy Trinity, Maple Shade, the Rev. 
R. J. Steinhauer pastor, recently cele- 
brated its fifteenth anniversary. Holy 
Trinity congregation was organized 
under the supervision of A. C. 
Schenck, D.D., then associate superin- 
tendent of missions in the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. Schenck has 
been pastor of Grace Church, Reading, 
Pa., for the past ten years. 


Central Illinois News 
By Nits Exnar ReIstap 


“CHRISTIANS in Crises” was the theme 
for the annual meeting of the Central 
Conference of the Illinois Synod at 
Grace Church, Springfield, the Rev. 
A. Burd Arganbright pastor. This 
theme was borne out in the sermons 
and addresses at the conference. Speak- 
ers included Dwight P. Bair, D.D., of 
Champaign, president of conference, 
the Rev. K. T. Knudsen of Beardstown, 
and the Rev. C. C. Warfel of Nokomis 
at services, and Dr. Armin Geo. Weng, 
president of the Illinois Synod; Arthur 
M. Knudsen, D.D., divisional secretary 
of the Board of American Missions, rep- 
resentatives of Chicago Seminary, Car- 
thage College and Nachusa Children’s 
Home and of, conference organizations. 

At a special vesper service the Rev. 
E. Theodore Bachmann, professor of 
church history at Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary, spoke on “The Significance 
of Father Heyer Today.” Readers will 
recall that Professor Bachmann is the 
author of the book, “They Called Him 
Father.” 

The following officers were elected: 
the Rev. Ray O. Zumstein, Mt. Pulaski, 
president; the Rev. A. Burd Argan- 
bright, Springfield, vice-president; the 
Rev. Kenneth T. Knudsen, Beardstown, 
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secretary; Mr. J. Orville Collins, 
Springfield, treasurer. 

President Weng dedicated the new 
organ and chancel furniture at First 
Lutheran Church, Pontiac, the Rev. 
O. M. Boehning pastor. 


The Rev. Charles F. Landwere, who 
resigned the pastorate of Old Trinity 
Church, Carthage, effective May 1, to 
accept the pastorate of First Lutheran 
Church, Freeport, will leave behind a 
record of which he may well be proud. 
The congregation has been strength- 
‘ened in every way; it has paid its 
benevolent apportionment in full year 
after year; many improvements have 


been made to the church property; and . 


more than 10 per cent of the confirmed 
membership reads THE LUTHERAN. 


Aged Members Honored 


The Rev. Carl D. Kammeyer, pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, Washington, II1., 
reports items of special interest, con- 
cerning the seventy-fifth birthday an- 
niversary of Miss Katherine Harms, 
who has completed fifty years of teach- 
ing in the Sunday school, and the 
ninety-second birthday anniversary of 
Mrs. Emma Jones, the only living char- 
ter member. She continues to attend 
the services regularly. 

Pastor and Mrs. Kammeyer have be- 
gun their third year at Washington and 
continue to carry on a far-reaching 
program. During the past year exten- 
sive improvements to the property 
were made. Fifty-five new members 
were received and twenty-nine chil- 
dren were baptized. 

Pastor Kammeyer and Pastor Bruno 
K. Neumann of Grace Church, Peoria, 
are conducting monthly services at Oak 
Hill, Il. Pastor Kammeyer is teaching 
Old Testament in the Community 
Teachers’ Training Course, which is 
being held in the grade school. 


The Rev. Lyman H. Grimes of Gary, 
Ind., accepted the pastorate of Luther 
Memorial Church, Quincy, IIL, follow- 
ing a unanimous call extended him. He 
began his new work January 17, and 
was officially installed February 7 by 
Dr. Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod. 


Dr. R. G. Schulz, president of Car- 
thage College, who served as guest pas- 
tor for fifteen months during which the 
pastorate was vacant, gave unstintingly 
of his time to Luther Memorial congre- 
gation. While the pastorate was vacazt. 
Dr. Schulz arranged for other pastors 
to serve on Sundays that he personally 
was unable to be present, and several 
times the president of synod was the 
preacher. Dr. Weng kept in constant 
touch with the council and congrega- 
tion. Members are appreciative of and 
grateful for the brethren’s help. 
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lf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
+ Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, Holiday Inn, The Pride of 
the Yankees, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, The Commandos Strike 
at Dawn, Crossroads, For Me and My Gal, Fortress on the Volga, Gentleman Jim, 
George Washington Slept Here, In the Rear of the Enemy, Keeper of the Flame, Life 
Begins at 8.30, The Magnificent Ambersons, Moscow Strikes Back, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, 
My Sister Eileen, One of Our Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, 
The Siege of Leningrad, The Talk of the Town, Target for Tonight, Wake Island, Wings 


and the Woman. 


(War.) 

Jack Carson 
Joan Leslie 

Ida Lupino 
Dennis Morgan 


Drama. Ambitious, embit- 
tered older sister dominates 
younger, drives her to un- 
wanted theatrical fame; 
when latter finally rebels, 
retribution follows. 


A well-knit, emotionally powerful 
film set in a sordid atmosphere as 
heroine, seeking to escape milltown 
drabness, only takes it with her. An 
unpleasantly impressive portrayal. M 


How’s About It? 
(Univ.) 
Andrews Sisters 
G. MacDonald 
Robert Paige 


Musical. Rivalry between 
song writers provides struc- 
ture for swing music num- 
bers, dances, etc. 


Obvious screen fare on familiar pat- 
tern, probably entertaining for youth. 
ye 


jIn Which We 
Serve 
(British film 
released by UA) 
Noel Coward 
Celia Johnson 
Bernard Miles 
John Mills 


Drama. As_ survivors of 
bombed destroyer cling to 
raft, flashbacks relate out- 
standing moments in men’s 
memories: personal events 
and steps in career of the 
ship. 


Magnificent utilization of motion 
picture techniques to reveal verities 
of human living—plus excitement in 
actual portrayal of events. Avoids 
temptation to overdraw, sentimen- 
talize. In every detail of craftsman- 
ship and feeling, an outstanding film. 

M, Y 


The Navy and the 
Nation—1943 
(The March of 
Time) 


News feature detailing steps 
in present-day naval train- 
ing, organization, etc. 


Although containing little that has 
not been presented before, this is 
well edited, interesting. M, Y 


Queen of Broadway 
(Producers) 
Rochelle Hudson 
Donald Mayo 


Drama. Woman betting 
forecaster has difficulty 
with juvenile court when 
she seeks to adopt waif. 


Damon Runyon-type characters in- 
terestingly presented, but story is 
obvious, sentimentalized. M, Y 


+Shadow of a 
Doubt (Univ.) 
Patricia Collinge 
Joseph Cotton 
Henry Travers 
Theresa Wright 


‘Dedication at Decatur 


Melodrama. Bit by bit, pat- 
tern of suspicion grows in 
girl’s mind as events sug- 
gest truth about character 
of her adored uncle who 
has come for unexpected 
visit. 


A masterpiece of suspense, directed 
by Hitchcock, British specialist in 
the type. Effect heightened by con- 
trast with homely details of small 
town background against which film 
was actually photographed. Effective 
melodrama. M 


First English Lutheran Church of 
Decatur, the Rev. Roland G. Riechmann 
pastor, held the first service in the 
newly purchased remodeled former 
post office building December 20, 1942. 
The formal dedication was held March 
14, 1948, with Dr. Weng officiating. The 
dedication service was held in the 
morning, and at the afternoon service 
the former pastor, the Rev. Carl I. 
Empson of St. Louis, Mo., was guest 
speaker. The afternoon service included 
greetings from local officials, architect 
and others. 


Mortgage Burned 


Our Saviour’s Church, Riverdale, IIl., 
the Rev. Ray Shawl pastor, burned 
their mortgage at a banquet February 
25. Mr. Richard Hess, Sr., the only 
surviving member of the first council, 
applied the match to the document. 
The address of the evening was given 
by President Armin George Weng. 

Our Saviour’s Church is another il- 
lustration that home missions pay, for 
today, under the energetic leadership 
of Pastor Shawl, this is a congregation 
respected throughout the community. 
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Bicentennial at East 
Pikeland 


Zion CuurcH, East Pikeland, Pa., the 
Rev. H. O. Schlessman, Jr., pastor, 
celebrated its two hundredth anniver- 
sary with distinctive services early in 
February. 

The Rev. Roy L. Winters, Ph.D., 
president of the Norristown Confer- 
ence, preached the anniversary sermon 
February 7 and officiated at the ded- 
ication of a newly constructed and 
fully appointed chancel in the Sunday 
school room, in which the congregation 
has been conducting regular services. 
At that same service James Luther, the 
infant son of Pastor and, Mrs. Schless- 
man, was received into the church by 
Holy Baptism to become the newest 
member of the 200-year-old congrega- 
tion. An anniversary celebration of the 
Holy Communion February 14, con- 
cluded the bicentennial observance. 

Zion congregation is the outgrowth of 
the pastoral labors of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg. February 3, 17438, this 
pastor, who only the year before had 
taken charge of the congregations al- 
ready established at Trappe and New 
Hanover, was called upon to visit a sick 
member of his Providence (Trappe) 
Church who was living several miles 
away at a place on the “west side of 
the Schuylkill River.” On this call he 
was greeted by other members of the 
Providence Church who had gathered 
there to request that Muhlenberg con- 
duct worship for them. His response 
was immediate, and thereafter “Pikes- 
town” became an established preaching 
point under his care. Official pastoral 
acts which were performed in this com- 
munity were at first recorded in the 
records of the congregation at Trappe, 
but the missionary work Muhlenberg 
had begun soon crystallized in the for- 
mation of a distinct congregation at 
Pikestown. In his reports to the church 
fathers at Halle, Muhlenberg writes, 
“The first confirmation was held there 
(namely in Chester County, or Pikes- 
town, in the log church) in 1757. For- 
merly the catechumens were instructed 
in Providence and confirmed there.” 
Insofar as possible all the Pikestown 
Lutherans worshiped at Trappe until 
1751, when they and the Reformed res- 
idents of the community united to build 
a church of their own, a log structure 
which became the home of the new 
congregation. 

A new house of worship was built in 
1775, a two-story church of stone, 
similar in design to the church at 
Trappe. This building was finished just 
in time to be used as a hospital for 
Continental soldiers wounded in the 
Battle of Brandywine in September 
1777. The church and surrounding 
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homes sheltered soldiers again the fol- 
lowing year during the long winter en- 
campment at near-by Valley Forge. 

The most famed and cherished pos- 
session of the congregation was ac- 
quired in 1791—a pipe organ built by 
David Tannenburg of Lititz, Pa., the 
most capable organ builder in colonial 
America. The possession of such an 
organ in those days was so unique that 
the Pikestown church became known 
throughout all the surrounding com- 
munity as the “Organ Church,” a name 
by which it is distinguished even to- 
day. The instrument installed by Tan- 
nenburg was used continuously until 
1912. It is now used only at special 
services, and bears the distinction of 
probably being the oldest organ in the 
country still preserved in excellent 
condition. 

The old organ is all that remains of 
the church as Muhlenberg knew it. The 
original stone church was razed in 1861 
in order to erect the building in which 
Zion congregation now worships. 

J. W. INSLEE. 


New Lutheran Student 
Center 


AN open house was held Sunday 
afternoon, February 7, at the Lutheran 
Student Foundation’s new house at the 
University of Wisconsin. More than 
200 students, sailors, soldiers, and in- 
terested persons from the Lutheran 
churches in Madison, Wis., were in at- 
tendance. The open house was spon- 
sored by the Foundation Directing 
Committee, the University Lutheran 
Student Council, and Student Pastor 
and Mrs. Lloyd E. Jacobson. 

Located at 228 Langdon Street, in 
the heart of the campus, the spacious 
old house is comfortably furnished and 
will be used as a parsonage for the 
student pastor, lounges for service men 
and women and students, a meeting 
place for student groups, and as an 
office for the Foundation and student 
pastor. 

Although work among Lutheran stu- 
dents at the University of Wisconsin 
began in 1907, this is the first time that 
our students have had a center of their 
own. In April 1942 more than $900 was 
raised among the students, and last fall 
the student house became a reality. At 
present the building is being leased, 
but the Foundation Committee and the 
students are in hopes that enough 
money will be forthcoming from inter- 
ested people to purchase the property. 

The Wisconsin Lutheran Student 
Foundation serves the second largest 
number of Lutheran students attending 
a state university in America. It serves 
all students of the American Lutheran 
Conference and the United Lutheran 


Church in America. Dr. O. J. Wilke is 
the presiding officer of the Foundation 
Directing Committee, and the Rev. 
Lloyd E. Jacobson is the student pas- 
tor. The National Lutheran Council 
has appointed the Foundation to serve 
Lutheran Service people at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


A Chaplain's Greeting 
(Continued from page 2) 


attended; but what a contrast to former 
years! On Christmas Eve I held a spe- 
cial midnight candlelight service with a 
choir of fifty soldiers in the large na- 
tive church. More than five hundred 
remained for the Lord’s Supper after 
the service. 

A few weeks ago I baptized and con- 
firmed fifteen men and have another 
class under instruction. 

I am holding a Bible Study Service 
Wednesday evenings. Recently I asked 
for a period of silent or sentence pray- 
ers. Last week fifteen prayers were of- 
fered. How inspiring! Men of the 
armed forces are religious. 

Another thing I have noticed: I 
would say 75 per cent of the men at- 
tending services—whether in a native 
church or underneath the palm trees— 
always bow their heads in prayer when 
they enter the place of worship. 

It will soon be a year since we landed 
on this little two by four island—lonely 
and exiled from all modern civilization, 
but our men are doing a great job. 

Pray for the chaplains and the men 
in the service, 

Yours in His service, 
P. W. HuntinctTon. 


Congregations 


Anderson, Ind. The Rev. Roy B, 
Setzer, formerly of Parrottsville, Tenn., 
was installed as the new pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Anderson, Ind., Feb- 
ruary 14. The installation service was 
in charge of H, E. Turney, D.D.,. pres- 
ident of the Indiana Synod. Pastor 
Setzer succeeds the Rev. Olen A. 
Peters, now pastor of the First Lu- 
theran Church, Indianapolis. 

This year St. John’s Church will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary, the 
congregation having effected its or- 
ganization under W. J. Finck, D.D., 
May 28, 1893. Dr. Finck served the 
church for thirteen years, at the end of 
which period the church became self- 
supporting. 

In 1928 the present church was re- 
dedicated following repairs costing 
$30,000. Of this amount $21,000 was 
borrowed, and in the lean years follow- 
ing the reduction of the principal pro- 
gressed slowly. Interest payments were 
paid promptly and the principal de- 
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clined to $9,360 last May when the 
congregation resolved to celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary by liquidating its 
indebtedness. The entire amount was 
subscribed and the indebtedness now 
totals approximately $4,000. 
Commemorating the anniversary the 
congregation will entertain the Lu- 
theran Brotherhood of the Indiana 
Synod May 2. The following week they 
will be host at the ninety-sixth conven- 
tion of the Indiana Synod. Other ap- 
propriate observances are planned. 


Charleston, S. C. The fellowship hour 
for soldiers and sailors in the parish 
house of St. Matthew’s Church con- 
tinues with unabated interest. All the 
Lutheran churches of the city co- 
operate. The women’s organizations 
take turns in entertaining. The service 
men come in large numbers and are 
high in their praise of the program, 
which has been in operation every 
Sunday evening since July 1941, and the 
attendance is larger now than at any 
time. Men from every state in the 
Union, from England, Australia, China, 
Norway, South Africa and elsewhere 
have registered. Letters have been re- 
ceived from all over the world from the 
men themselves and their families ex- 
pressing gratitude for the influence of 
the hour. It is the outstanding program 
of its kind in the city. 

The annual reports of St. Matthew’s 
congregation, Dr. Walter C. Davis pas- 
tor, show the year 1942 as one of the 
best. The apportionment was paid in 
full: $25,152 contributed for all pur- 
poses, $6,957 of this being for benev- 
olence; 1,007 members communed dur- 
ing the year, representing 80 per cent 
of the confirmed membership. This 
marks a growth from 670 communing 
members during the present pastorate. 

Ninety-one men and three women 
are in the armed service of the coun- 
try. St. Matthew’s 
actively in the establishment of a new 
mission in Ashley Forest subdivision. 


Chicago, Ill. The congregations con- 
nected with the National Lutheran 
Council of the greater St. Louis area 
sponsored pré-Lenten Vespers at Faith 
Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Mo. On 
the evening of March 7, six hundred 
persons gathered in this church to par- 
ticipate in a program by the combined 
choirs of the Lutheran churches of 
greater St. Louis. In addition to the 
seven U. L. C. A. churches, Gethsem- 
ane of the Augustana Synod and 
Bethany Church of the Danish Synod 
participated. The choir consisted of 125 
adult voices. In addition, two junior 
choirs had part in the program. The 
Rev. K. L. Hedeen, pastor of Gethsem- 
ane Church, was the capable director, 
and Mr. William A. Lewis, organist of 
Faith Church, was accompanist. 
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is co-operating ° 


The program was a fitting introduc- 
tion to the season of Lent, giving “The 
Season of the Church Year in Song.” 
It is hoped by many that this will be 
the nucleus of a permanent Lutheran 
musical organization which would be a 
credit to Lutheranism in this locality. 


Chicago, Ill. At the annual meeting 
of Wicker Park congregation, Charles 
Leslie Venable, D.D., pastor, reports in- 
dicated that the benevolent offerings 
for 1942 were the largest, with one ex- 
ception, since 1929. Pledges for the 
present year exceed the amount by 
$1,500. Total expenditures of all or- 
ganizations and of the congregation it- 
self for all purposes in 1942 were 
$14,470 as compared with $12,558 in 
1941. 

During the past year there was a 12 
per cent drop in the number who com- 
muned. This is exactly the percentage 
of the membership who are in the 
armed services of the country. 

At the Wednesday evening Lenten 
services special speakers will fill the 
pulpit. On Ash Wednesday President 
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Charles B. Foelsch of the Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary was the preacher. 


Oberlin, Pa. Recently a bronze tablet 
was unveiled in Salem Lutheran 
Church, in memory of the late Rev. 
L. K. Young. He was the only pastor 
of this congregation who died in serv- 
ice. He served these people faithfully 
from October 1929 to February 1942. 

The sermon on the day of dedication 
was preached by the pastor, the Rev. 
Robert C. Benner. At this service the 
memorial tablet, which was placed in 
the front of the church to the right of 
the pulpit, was unveiled by Mrs. L. K. 
Young. 


‘‘Three-Hour Good Friday Service”’ 
Based on Common Service 
Thousands sold by the Publication House 
Published by the Author, 


J. GEORGE DORN, D.D. 


FIFTH EDITION, PAPER COVER, 
$1.50 a dozen. 


Send order to 1135 O’7FARRELL STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


GIFT BOOKLETS 


With Certificate 


YOUR FIRST YEAR. By W. Robert Miller 
. A practical confirmation gift booklet written in vivid pic- 
torial style with an abundance of applications designed to 
help the young Christian on with the business of being an 
asset to the church and to himself. 


- Each chapter is preceded by an arresting two-color illus- 


tration. 


Price, 30 cents a copy; $3.00 a dozen. 


CONFIRMATION CANDLES. By Paul J. Hoh 
In an arresting manner helpful counsel and suggestions 
are presented on what needs to be done or avoided if the 
confirmation experience is to serve its purpose. 


White Art Paper Cover. 


With Envelope. 


Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.40 a dozen. 


‘THE ORDER FOR CONFIRMATION 


Intended to meet the demand for a confirmation gift book, with certificate, 
which provides The Order for Confirmation as contained in the Common Serv- 


ice Book. 


Beautifully ornamented with appropriate and appealing designs, some in vari- 
colored and others in gray-tone effects. 


With Envelope. 


Price, 30 cents each; $3.00 a dozen. 


MY CONFIRMATION BOOK. Edited by Randolph E. 


Haugan 


A new booklet with six full-page colored illustrations 
from the life of Christ. The major portion of the contents 
consists of Scripture selections, grouped under appro- 
priate headings and especially chosen for their helpful- 


ness to young Christians. 
Paper. Colored Pictures. 


Price, 30 cents a copy; $3.00 a dozen. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


PHILADELPHIA 


1228 SPRUCE STREET 


Chicago Columbia 


Contirmation 
Candles 


Pittsburgh 
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CHICKENS—EGGS—SUBSCRIPTIONS 


When Rev. Lester M. Utz, Pastor of the Pine Grove, Pennsylvania, 
parish, decided that Toe LuTHERAN in the homes of his people would 
give him a better informed membership and, therefore, a more pro- 
gressive organization, he found that many of the farmers in the parish 
did not have ready cash, not even $2.00, to invest in THe LUTHERAN. 
This situation did not discourage Pastor Utz, for he had a solution to 
the problem. He said to some of these earnest Christian farmers: 
“T’ll take chickens and eggs in exchange for Turk LUTHERAN.” So 
Pastor Utz started to work in his three congregations with a combined 
membership of 556. When the work was finished, and the chickens 
and eggs sold for cash, he also had 85 NEW subscriptions or 15 per 
cent of the confirmed membership. This is three times the quota set 
by the U. L. C. A. for each parish. 

Relative to the effect of this increased circulation of THE 
LuTHERAN in his parish, Pastor Utz says: “To have 85 copies of THE 
LUTHERAN come into 85 homes of my parish every week is one of the 
most forceful and effective means I can use to give our people a larger 
vision of the church and to make them conscious of the Whole Pro- 
gram of the Whole Church. Subscriptions for THe LuTHERAN can be 
secured if the pastor and people work together for this worthy cause.” 


Sunday School Teachers Get ‘The Lutheran” 
St. Peter and St. Paul Slovak Lutheran Church, Rev. John Body, 
Pastor, Chicago, IIl., 
recognizing the value of Tue LuTHERAN is sending the paper to 18 
individuals comprising the teaching staff in the Sunday school. 


Less Than a Year Old 
Warrenville Lutheran Church, Rev. Wilbur C. Currens, Pastor, 
Warrenville, Ohio, 
with only 63 members in 27 families, sent in TEN new subscriptions. 
Though a small group in a large organization, these individuals want 


to know what the U. L. C. A. is doing. 


Energetic Luther League Makes Good! 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, Rev. Voigt R. Cromer, Pastor, 
Hickory, N. Car., reports 64 subscriptions. 
This is more than 10 per cent of the confirmed membership of 600. 
Another illustration of what an aggressive young people’s organiza- 
tion means to a congregation. 


More Than 20 Per Cent Subscribing! 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Rev. W. Robert Miller, Pastor, 
Bellefonte, Wilmington, Delaware, has only 118 confirmed mem- 
bers, but 24 of them enrolled as subscribers recently. 


A READING MEMBERSHIP MEANS MUCH TO ANY CONGREGATION 


Is the Church in Danger? 


(Continued from page 8) 


As a church we are moving to the 
city, and moving fast, however, with- 
out providing an adequate safeguard 
for the rural homestead and its church 
from which we have gone forth for 
more than two centuries. Therein ex- 
ists the germ which causes the eventual 
distintegration of the best built’ eccle- 
siastical structure. A look at page 51 
in the 1943 Year Book and comparing 
these totals with corresponding figures 
in the 1942 edition reveals that of the 
new congregations added during the 
twelve months’ period none appears in 
the below 500 population column, 87.5 
per cent however in the more than 
10,000 population places of which again 
75 per cent alone are in metropolitan 
areas. The objection may be raised that 
one year’s record should not be used 
for generalization. This is fully realized 
and no attempt is being made at over- 
simplification. 

For this reason let us now turn to 
the U. S. census which confirms the 
preceding claim by covering our entire 
history, showing that from decade to 
decade the number of our rural 
churches and members has consistently 
declined, out of proportion with the 
general population shifts. A similar 
shrinkage can also be observed in the 
annual increase of communing mem- 
bership as shown in the chart on page 
47 of the 1943 Year Book, which has 
gone down from 4.08 per cent in 1938 
to 0.88 per cent in 1941, rapidly ap- 
proaching the point when our reports 
will be reduced to merely marking 
time. 


Congregations Fewer 


Again, a loss of 232 congregations in 
places of less than 2,500 population 
during the last census period is an item 
not slightly to be passed over. Scat- 
tered over years and many places, apart 
from those who are personally affected 
by the loss, few people will be im- 
pressed by what is happening. Dead 
churches, like dead men, have lost their 
voice and are no longer heard of. But, 
if we could picture these 232 abandoned 
rural churches in terms of one compact. 
group, in number four-fifths the size 
of the Synod of Ohio, or almost equal 
to the total of all congregations in the 
ten smaller district synods of our gen- 
eral body, the loss of these churches 
might come closer to us and mean 
something. As it is, we merely drop 
them from our lists and forget the 
actual injury which our national body 
thereby must suffer. : 

To this-we must add the depressing: 
fact that our accessions through child 
baptisms: have declined so much that 
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with a total membership of 1,709,290 
we have today a smaller increase 
through this sacrament than in 1919 
when we were but 1,094,153. In actual 
figures, if the 1919 ratio would prevail 
today our child baptism totals would 
be increased by approximately 20,000 
per year. 

In the light of these matters of record, 
is there not a clear indication that we 
are drawing dangerously close to a sit- 
uation where other leading denomina- 
tions have reached their point of great- 
est expansion, or, actually have begun 
to shrink? 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The fortieth anniversary of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Rocky Mountain Synod 
will be celebrated when it meets in convention 
in Messiah Church, Denver, Colo., the Rev. 
C. A. Epple pastor, May 4-6. Miss Selma R. 
Bergner will be the guest speaker. 

Mrs. O. F. Weaver. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. John Carl Christian Scheer 


entered into Life February 28, at Bristol, Conn., 
where he lived at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. John W. Schulze, wife of the Rev. John 
W. Schulze, pastor of Zion Lutheran Church. 
He was born in Lassan, Pommern, Germany, 
sy: 10, 1869, a son of the Rev. Edward Scheer 
and his wife, Emilie (nee Bruggemann). After 
completing his theological education at Kropp 
Seminary, Schleswig-Holstein, he came to the 
United States and was ordained by the Pitts- 
bur, Synod November 10, 1896. 

The First Lutheran Church, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
extended a call to him, and Mr. Scheer served 
this congregation for almost twenty-five years. 
An imposing brick building was erected under 
his leadership and the congregation grew con- 
siderably in membership and influence in the 
community. He also served St. John’s Church, 
Metz, Mich., affiliated with the former Iowa 
Synod, and in 1926 followed a call from Hope 
Chureh, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

This servant of the Lord found much satis- 
faction in rural church work, and together with 
his faithful wife, Anna Meyer Scheer, to whom 
he was married in 1901, was deeply loved by 
the members of his congregations. 

In_ 1927 he entered upon his work as pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Tavistock, Ontario, 
Canada. His constructive leadership enabled 
this congregation to renovate their property, 
and his people were saddened when he retired 
from the active ministry after ten years of 
service, in October 1937. At heart he was 
always a scholar who gladly shared with his 
brethren his sound judgment of theological 
problems. 

God granted him five quiet years at the home 
of his daughter in Bristol, Conn. After a short 
iliness which necessitated two operations, his 
Saviour called him home, and his body was 
laid to_rest in Hillside Cemetery, Terryville, 
Conn. Parting words of farewell were spoken 
before a large congregation by his classmate, 
the Rev. Paul E. T. Lemke, pastor emeritus of 
St. John’s Church, Passaic, N, J., and the Rev. 
Henry T. McKnight, president of the New Eng- 
land Conference of the United Synod of New 
York. The committal service was read by the 
Rev. John W. Schulze. J. W. Schulze. 


The Rev. George S. Seaman 


died March 6 at his home in Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa., after a brief illness, at the 
advanced age of eighty-six years, and in the 
sixty-first year since his ordination to the 
ministry. 

Pastor Seaman was born May 20, 1856, at 
Hamburg, Pa. He was graduated from Muhlen- 
berg College in the class of 1879 and from the 
Philadelphia Seminary in 1882. Ordained the 
same year by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
he served parishes at Elizabethtown, Pa.; Brush 
Creek-Adamsburg, Pa.; Homestead, Pa.; Lees- 
port, Pa.; and Kimberton, Pa. From 1914 to 
1918 he served as supply pastor at Halifax, 
N. S.; Berwick, Pa.; and Wildwood, N. J. From 
1901 to 1903, while pastor at Homestead, he 
was also missionary superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod; and while at Leesport he was a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Topton 
Orphans’ Home. In 1926 he retired from the 
active pastorate, to live in Germantown; but 
continued to serve for some years in the hos- 
pital work of the Philadelphia Inner Mission 
Society. He was for sixteen years an active 
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GREAT LENTEN SUNDAY NIGHTS 


THE FRIENDLY TABERNACLE 


BROAD STREET and ROOSEVELT BOULEVARD 
(On Philadelphia’s Highways) 
April 4—Finis For Mr. Hitler 
April 11—Some Say: “This is Armageddon” 


DR. ROSS STOVER PREACHING EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT 
Peter Dexnis, Ross Hidy, Assistant Pastors 
The Friendly Tabernacle is on the Site of a Great New Church 
for a New World to be built by 


) 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN, "The Friendly Church" 


SIXTEENTH and JEFFERSON STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 


DR. ROSS STOVER, Pastor 


and helpful member of St. Michael’s Church of 
Germantown. : ; 

Pastor Seaman was united in marriage with 
Miss Emily S. Roth of Allentown, Pa., in 1882. 
He is survived by Mrs. Seaman, and three 
daughters, Mrs. Charles Lenhart of Leesport, 
Mrs. Paul Faith of Germantown, with whom 
he made his home, and Mrs. William Knoll of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; also three grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted by Prof. 
E. E. Fischer, D.D., president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, and W. Karl Hemsath, 
D.D., pastor of St. Michael’s Church of Ger- 
mantown. Burial took place at Leesport, with 
the Rev. Karl L. Reisner of the Leesport Par- 
ish, assisting in the service at the grave. 

W. Karl Hemsath. 


Gustav H. Tappert, D.D. 


beloved pastor of St. Paul’s Church, The Bronx, 
New York City, departed this life Sunday 
morning, March 14, at the Lutheran Hospital 
in New York, where he had been confined for 
two weeks. f 

Dr. Tappert was born at Hameln in the for- 
mer Tree es of Hannover, Germany, February 
10, 1872. After his graduation at the Kropp 
Seminary with highest honors he came to New 
York in June 1892, and became assistant to 
the Rev. Julius Ehrhart, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Harlem, New York City, where he re- 
mained for three years. 

In 1895 a call was extended him from St. 
Paul’s Church, The Bronx, and he entered upon 
his work there August 1 of that year. For 
almost forty-eight years he has served this 
congregation. rom very small beginnings he 
developed it until it became one of the strongest 
among the Lutheran churches in the city. In 
the past dozen years the neighborhood greatly 
deteriorated, and most of the other Protestant 
churches moved out of the district, but St. 
Paul’s Church remained, and to this day has 
been a strong and virile organization. 

The love and respect which Dr. Tappert en- 
joyed was made manifest by the tremendous 
outpouring of mourners, which twice filled 
every available space in the church building. 
At the service on Tuesday night the sermons 
were preached by Dr. E. A. ‘appert, brother 
of the departed, and Pastor Glen Rudisill, as- 
sistant pastor. At the service Wednesday after- 
noon ihe speakers were Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
president of the United Lutheran Church, who 
had known him through his entire ministry” 
and Pastor H. Kropp of Brooklyn, N. Y. His 
body was laid to rest in Ferncliff Cemetery, 
just five weeks after he had celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination in the 
midst of a loyal and grateful congregation. Dr. 
E. A. Tappert officiated at the grave. — 

Dr. Tappert never married; first his mother, 
then his youngest sister presided over his 
household. He is mourned by _ the followin 
members of his family: Sister Emma Tappe 
of the Philadelphia Motherhouse; Dr. C. R. 
Tappert, editor of the Lutherische Herold, 
Phitadelphia; Mr. Franz ee of Cheshire, 
Conn.; Dr. E. A. Tappert of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions; Mr. Otto Tappert of Bound 
Brook, N. J.; Mrs. Marie Mehren in Germany; 
and Mrs. Alwine Grindrod, who is left at the 
parsonage. 

Dr. Tappert has been a member of the New 
York Synod for fifty years. For three years he 
was president of the New York Conference; 
he was chairman of the New York Immigrant 
Society; also a member of Koinonia; for a 
number of years he served on the Immigrant 
Board of the General Council. For fourteen 
years he contributed a weekly article for Lu- 
ther Leagues and Young People’s Societies for 
the pages of the Lutherische Herold. But most 
of his time and energy he devoted to faithful 
astoral care of his congregation. He was at 
es in the hospitals, and at the sick and 
death beds of his parishioners. It was this 
faithful service, and his never changing kind- 
ness and friendliness that have endeared him 
to all who knew him. God had richly blessed 
him, and he has become a blessing to many. 

Tappert. 


CGoowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 417 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 


MARION 
GOLEEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 

College and last two 

ears of High School 

n famous “blue 

grass” region of Vir- 

inia, Liberal Arts, 

j re-library, Pre- 

os nursing, Pre-jour- 

nalism, Pre-social Work, Education, Business 

Education. Home Economics. Music. Speech. 

Happy home and social life in atmosphere 

of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 

to ee Catalogue and view book.—Henry 
E. Horn, President, Box K, Marion, Va. 


THE NEW 1943 EASTER BOOK 


THE MASTER IS HERE 


by Ivan H. Hagedorn 
Price, $1.50 


Ten vital and stimulating sermons by the 
famous preacher of Bethel Ev. Lutheran Church 
in Philadelphia. 

The combination of a great writer of sermons 
and a great topic has produced a work that 
is acclaimed as indispensable for the minister 
and layman wishing to share in a rich spiritual 
experience. 

Dr. Hagedorn’s first book—one of the most 
important ‘‘firsts’’ to appear in many a year. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


or direct from 
The Pulpit Digest Great Neck, N. Y. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Ban Sb ie —oar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y, 


TS She @ 
PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 6 DESIGNS SUBMITTED b 
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Specimen of Type. 


2 And Jesus answeri 
him, Seest thou these gre 
there shall not be left on 
another, that shall no 


SPECIAL $2.45 
Gift Bible net 
No. 245-L postpaid 


Genuine Leather Cover, 15 
Full-Page Illustrations, 8 Maps, 
Scholar’s Helps, Presentation 
Page. 


GIFT BIBLES .... 


for Conf oniaee 


TEXT EDITIONS WITH HELPS 


$1.25 


SPECIAL 
Gift Bible 
No. 100-L 


Durable Morocco Grain (Imi- 
tation Leather) Binding. Brown 
edges, divinity circuit, gold 
title. Self-Pronouncing. Self- 
Index. Presentation page. Il- 
lustrations. 64 pages study 
helps. Colored maps. 


Size, 4% x 7 inches. 


Specimen of Type 


Christ purgeth the temple 


to him, and saith of him, Behol 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no g 
8 WNa-than‘a-él saith unto 
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$2.50 


SPECIAL 
Gift Bible 
No. 200-L 


Leather. Red under gold 
edges, divinity circuit, gold 
title. Self-Pronouncing. Self- 
Index. 16 illustrations. 8 col- 
ored maps. 64 pages study 
helps. Presentation page. Spe- 
cial Super-fiex linings. 


Size, 444 x 7 inches. 


Size, 44 x 7 inches. Stock Limited. Prices Net. 


REFERENCE EDITIONS WITH TEACHING HELPS 


HOLMAN REFERENCE BIBLES with Extended 
Teaching Helps 


® Pronouncing ® Center Column References ® Round Corners 
® Gold Titles © Head Bands and Silk Markers ® Overlapping 
Edges. 
Size, 5144 x 7% inches. 


BIBLE PAPER EDITION 
No. 1808C—Moroccograne Binding, stained edge $2.50 
No. 1812C—French Morocco Leather, red under gold edges 3.50 


RED LETTER EDITION 


Special Gift Bible No. 275L 


Genuine Leather, Boldface Pro- 
nouncing Type, Complete Helps for 
Students and Teachers, 256 pages of 
splendid helps to Bible study consist- 
ing of Concordance, Biblical dictionary, 


Preerrrrter rire 


etc. 16 pages of colored maps. . No. 1808CRL—Moroccograne Binding, stained edge ......... $2.75 
Pricé, $2.95. Thumb index, 50-cents , No. ee ee Morocco Leather, red under gold ep 


extra. iN 
INDIA PAPER EDITION 


Helps Limited to Practical Comparative Concordance, 


ISAIAH, 16, 17 Biblical Atlas with Index and 12 Colored Maps. 


BE editor ¢ a aA pastes SE ae No. 1812XC—French Morocco Leather, yellow under gold 
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Specimen of Type No. 1830XC—French Morocco Leather, leather lined, yel- 
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No. 1835XC—Real Morocco Leather, leather lined, red 
18 7° And Jé’sus, walking by the under gold! edger 2 Aten enone reece cents eens case 8.50 [nee 
sea of Gil‘i-lee, saw two brethren, No. 1886XC—Levant Morocco Leather, Seal Grain, leather 
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